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The Fascinating Story of the 

New OM-40 Program with ESP 
Metering 

The remarkable features and capabilities of the 
OM-40 Program, including newly-developed ESP 
Metering, are introduced by an Olympus chief 
camera designer. 


Olympus OM-40 Program: An 
Opto-Mechatronics AE SLR That 
Handles Any Kind of Photographic 
Situation 

A professional photographer’s impressions and 
expectations of the new OM-40 Program, with 
example photos taken in different situations. 


Auto Racing: Reflections on Life 

A world-famous motor sports photographer talks 
about his experiences in this special field of photo- 
graphy and offers advice and technical tips to our 
readers. 


The XA Climbs Shivling 

A renowned alpinist explains how much he 
appreciates the company of his compact, light- 
weight XA in capturing spectacular mountain 
scenes. 


Reflections of a Cyclo-Journalist 
A cyclist/photographer shares his trips around the 


world accompanied by Olympus cameras with our 
readers. 


The Zuiko Story (4) 

This installment of the Zuiko Story relates one of 
the most outstanding technological advances in 
moder camera history: the development of the 
auto cameras. 5 
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features as an SLR program camera with the versatility of pattern metern - 
This is the fourth issue of our visual communications magazine VisionAge to OM-40 Program has been gaining enormous attention from ph 
be published. In response to the many comments and suggestions sentin by the camera industry alike ever since its introduction. These arti 
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Metering technology to a program camera, Olympus succeeded in perfecting a the most difficult subjects in photography. 


Chris Steele Perkins chris Perkins’ first foreign assignment was shooting for various relief 
organizations in Bangladesh in 1972. Now a full member of Magnum Photos, he has several books and 
one-man shows to his credit. He has focused his photographic eye on Central America, Great Britain, 
and Africa, producing along the way such works as the acclaimed Survival Programmes and Teds. 


@In this installment of the series, How to Take the Best Picture, Akio Kojima 
writes, in an easy-to-understand way, about the effectiveness and usefulness 

of Spot Metering, along with some technical tips and many example photo- 
graphs. 

® The Zuiko Story now moves into the auto camera age. The development 

of auto cameras after World War II completely revolutionized camera tech- 
nology and changed the course of the camera industry. This installment covers 
one of the most outstanding technological advances in modern camera history. 
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In this section, we introduce the latest work by the world’s 


leading photographers. In this issue you can see the outstanding works 
of four photographers belonging to Magnum. 


2 Si p 
Barcelona, Spain 
lan Berry A journalist turned photojournalist, Berry was the first 
photographer to receive a large annual grant from the British Arts Council. 
His coverage of events in Africa and the Middle East has brought him numerous awards, 
including two from Encyclopedia Britannica for best picture story in a magazine. 
He has also held several joint and one-man exhibitions. 


Benares, India 


Florence, Italy 


June 1983, Poland 


Leonard Freed Freed has beena steady 
contributor to Geo, the New York Times Magazine, 

and Der Stern for many years, and covered the wars in 
the Middle East for them. He has done photo essays on 
such diverse subjects as Vietnamese refugees in the U.S. 
and Sicilian aristocrats. His most recent book is Berlin, 
published by Time Life Books as part of their 

Great Cities of the World series. 


Magnum Photos 

Magnum Photos is an association of some of the world’s leading 
photographers, established in 1947 in Paris, largely through the 
efforts of the late Robert Capa and Henri Cartier-Bresson. By 
bringing together the finest photographic talent in an organiza- 
tion that emphasizes humanism and technique, Magnum has 
enriched our civilization with some of its most memorable 
photographic images, Magnum is headquartered in New York 
and Paris, and at present has a total of 40 full members, associ- 
ate members and contributing photographers. 
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George Rodger A true veteran of the recording eye 

Rodger covered D-Day for Life Magazine and later helped 

found Magnum Photos in 1947. The author of four books 

he has also done major photo essays for such top markets as 

National Geographic and Newsweek, and advertising/corporate 
work for IBM, Atlantic Petroleum and Chrysler Internationa 
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TECHNICAIY SPEAKING 


The Fascinating Story of the New OM-40 
Program with ESP Metering 


by Yoshihisa Maitani 


Introduction 


In its single lens reflex camera series, 
Olympus has always concentrated on refin- 
ing the light metering and exposure control 
systems that represent the very essence 
of photographic quality. The resulting 
improvements have been faithfully passed 
on to Olympus owners. 

The OM-2 was the first camera in the 
world to feature the brilliant TTL Direct 
Light Measuring system; the OM-2 SPOT/ 
PROGRAM supplemented this with the new 
development of built-in spot meter readings. 
The OM-3 and OM-4 went one step further 
still with Multi Spot Metering, an epoch- 
making advance in bringing 
automatic simplicity to 
sophisticated professional 
photo techniques. 

Exposure undoubtedly 
ranks as one of the most 
vital elements in any 
photography, and it is also 
perhaps the one that calls 
for the greatest amount 
of experience and artistic 
instinct. Within the 
framework of a single 
photographic composition, 
there are innumerable 
different objects and details, 
each with its own individual 
brightness. If they could all be reproduced 
faithfully in completely natural brightness, 
there would be no problem. However, the 
limits of film performance make this impos- 
sible. When the picture is exposed for the 
bright parts, the dark areas come out almost 
black, and the gradations of tone are lost. If, 
on the other hand, you expose for the dark 
areas, the highlights of the picture end up a 
burntout, featureless white. In order to make 
some sense out of this perpetual conundrum 
for the photographer, Olympus went ahead 
with an all-out research program into meter- 


ing and exposure, utilizing state-of-the-art 
electronics technology to achieve greatly 
improved performance in metering and 
exposure automation. The research indi- 
cated two different avenues to be pursued. 
The first was to satisfy professional 
photographers and dedicated amateurs. 
In the case of professionals, there is always 
a clear purpose behind the picture: they 
know precisely why the picture was taken, 
and what it was intending to express. So 
the first avenue pointed to exposure automa- 
tion that nonetheless gave free reign to the 
photographer’s creative intent. Depending 


on whether we decide to bring out a girl’s 
full range of beautiful flesh tones in a 
backlit situation, or to emphasize the poetic 
expression of her silhouette, the same com- 
position results in a totally different picture. 
This is the magic of exposure control, and 
to master it calls for more than a little 
experience and creative instinct. Respecting 
this creative intent, while replacing the years 
of experience with automatic ease and 
accuracy, is the role of the Multi Spot 
Metering of the OM-4 and OM-3, and also 
of the spot metering capability of the OM-2 


SPOT/PROGRAM. The second avenue of 
approach offers a solution for the majority 
of photographers who want fine photos 
without technical hassles. Instead of refined 
techniques, they are interested in good 
results as simply as possible. The original 
TTL (through-the-lens) light metering was 
developed for just this reason. At first it was 
a pure averaging of the overall light value of 
the composition. Then, as this often proved 
unsatisfactory, center-weighted average 
metering was developed. This remains 

the standard today for conventional SLR 
cameras. However, when we consider 

the huge variety of objects of different 
brightness that exist side by side 

in a single composition, it is 
clear why neither average 
metering, nor simple center- 
weighted average metering, can 
be expected to give satisfactory 
results every time. The answer 
is to take into account such 
variables as whether the sun 
appears in the composition, 
whether the main subject in the 
center of the composition is 
brighter or darker than the 


background, what the degree 
of contrast in the picture is, etc., 
and calculate the ideal exposure 
for these different elements in 
the camera’s computer. At 
Olympus, this is what we did. We analyzed 
thousands of pictures taken by many 
different photographers, categorized them 
into a number of different patterns, and 
furthermore programmed the computer to 
accommodate a whole range of fine 
exposure compensations in order to come 
up with ESP, a sensational system that 
calculates the perfect exposure virtually 
every time. This is the ESP metering system 
that is built into the OM-40. It does not go 
as far as to allow for the individual creativity 
required of professional photographers, but 
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Diagram 1. 
Internal Structure and Major Units 


as far as the average photographer is con- 
cerned it assures automatically excellent 
results, more simply than ever. 

The ESP in the OM-40 PROGRAM 
stands for Electro-Selective Pattern meter- 
ing. Additional features such as the exclusive 
Olympus exposure program, automatic DX 
film speed setting, etc., assure that even the 
rawest beginner can get great results with a 
touch of the shutter button. 

The ESP metering system can also be 
switched off whenever desired, leaving the 
camera to revert to the TTL Direct “‘off-the- 
film” Light Measuring system pioneered by 
previous OM cameras. To provide for total 
versatility, the exposure mode can also be 
switched freely from PROGRAM to AUTO 
(aperture preferred) or MANUAL modes. 
The film speed setting can be left to the DX 
auto setting, or again, this can be overridden 
allowing you to make any desired manual 
setting. This tremendous selection of operat- 
ing modes is, along with the high level of 
photographic performance, a distinguishing 
feature of the OM-40 PROGRAM. 

In short, the OM-40 PROGRAM 
combines the advantages of simplicity and 
convenience with superb technical capability. 
It is a breakthrough in SLR cameras that 
will afford a high degree of satisfaction to a 
very wide cross-section of photographers. 

It scores equally well in terms of cost 
performance. Remarkably for a camera in 
this price range, it affords the advantages of 
professional motor drive performance with 
the Motor Drive 1 or Motor Drive 2 units, 
plus fantastic TTL Auto Flash performance 
with any of the OM System T-Series flash 
units. The feel of the camera is top quality 
too. The large molded elastic grip on the 
front and rear of the body assures the 
camera always sits comfortably and securely 
in the hands. 


Exterior Design, 


Function 


In designing the OM-40 we concentrated 
on providing a highly versatile array of 
functions that could nonetheless be under- 
stood at a glance, and used with ease and 
accuracy. This responds to the wishes of the 
huge number of SLR users who expect their 
photography to be fun and trouble-free. The 
main design points cover: 
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Viewfinder indication LEDs 
DX film-speed-setting switching mechanism —— 


Shutter-release mechanism 


CPU for automatic exposure ———— — + 


Focusing screen — < 


Film winding unit 


Accessory shoe 
Pentaprism 
Flexible base 
PCV 


Film rewinding mechanism 
— Base for mode switching circuit 
DX contacts 


Program mechanism 


Submirror driving unit 
Self-timer indication LED 
Shutter release gear 


n \\ | | 
Spool —1——. | NIL | 


Main mirror driving unit 
Main mirror 
~ Submirror 


— Film cartridge compartment 


Shutter charge unit H 
2 


Battery compartment — 


— Motor drive terminal 


Shutter unit — - — 
Trailing shutter curtain 


control magnet 
* Easy-to-understand function displays that 
offer simple operation for everybody. 


* Special attention to firm, comfortable 
holding and ergonomic handling. 


* Modeling and design that convey a feeling 
of newness and reliability, while avoiding 
meaningless ostentation. 


* A masculine sense of substantiality and 
speed in the external appearance and han- 
dling. 


Green marks for 
priority mode position 


~ Base for shutter control circuit 


Light metering cell 


These considerations determined the 
basic design policy. Every care was taken to 
assure accurate operation. Essential function 
indicators are clearly visible from above the 
camera, and to the greatest possible extent 
each function is spelled out fully on displays 
to prevent misunderstandings and mistakes. 
The “priority mode position” for each of the 
light metering, exposure setting and film 
speed setting mode selections is clearly 
indicated with a uniform green mark. 

Good handling is emphasized in the 
design of each and every part, with knobs 
and levers made as large as possible, and 
carefully shaped for fast, easy action. The 
body shape is somewhat more rounded than 
that of the OM-20, etc., and care was taken 
to avoid the impression of sharp corners 
either in appearance or in feel. In the design 
of the pentaprism section, which became 
larger to accommodate key electronic com- 
ponents, attention was paid to avoiding an 
appearance of bulkiness, and maintaining a 
fine overall balance. 

The extruding part of the grip section is 
made of a soft material, and integrates with 
the glossy leather body finish for superior 
holding and an exciting new appearance. 
Equally, the positioning and shaping of 
other units such as the winder, etc. assure 
unimpeded system camera function. 


Construction 


The internal structure of the OM-40 
follows a modular concept in which each 
function is located in its own unit, combin- 
ing the advantages of excellent quality and 
simple assembly. The frame around which 
the camera is constructed is of tough diecast 
aluminum alloy. 

The main structural units are the film 
advance section, the shutter, the program, 
the mirror mechanism, etc. The light 
sensor element which is reponsible for ESP 
Metering is located in the lower part of the 
mirror box. 


The Viewfinder 


The focusing screen is of the super-bright 
Lumi-micron Matte type for exceptionally 
easy focusing. 

Viewfinder visibility is -0.5 diopters. The 
finder magnification is 0.92 times at infinity, 
and the finder view field is 93% of the total 
picture area. These specifications are more 
or less standard for today’s SLR cameras. 

The finder display adopts LEDs, color 
coded to differentiate between photo 
information, warnings and reminders. The 
LEDs are used to light up the relevant 
alphanumeric or other symbols, with the 
rest of the display left in darkness to avoid 
distractions and assure a smart, instantly 
understandable format. 

Specifically, the display shows Program 
and Manual exposure modes; a flash symbol 
which lights to indicate full charge of a T- 
Series flash unit, and flickers afterwards to 
confirm the flash exposure was correct; a 


Viewfinder Image 


Lights to show full flash charge; 
blinks to confirm correct flash exposure. 


Lights to show Program Mode setting. 
Lights to show Manual Mode setting. 


Both indications blink to warn when lens 
aperture must be stopped down to avoid 
overexposure in Program Mode. 


Blinks to show overexposure. 


Shutter speed indications. 
Appropriate figure lights up. 


Shutter speed of 1 sec. or slower. 
Camera sets the right speed automatically. 


Lights when camera is set in ESP Metering mode. 
Exposure compensation mark. 


Diagram 2. Viewfinder Indications 


lens aperture warning symbol which flashes 
to remind the photographer to close the lens 
aperture right down when the scene is over- 
ly bright during picture taking in Program 
mode; shutter speeds; a monitor to indicate 
when ESP (Electro-Selective Pattern) Meter- 
ing is in progress; and a reminder mark for 
when manual exposure compensations have 
been set. 

As with traffic signals, these indicators 
come in red, orange and green, making 
it easier for the photographer to grasp 
instantly what they refer to. 


The Shutter 


The shutter was newly developed 
especially for the OM-40, and provides 
noise and shock prevention features usually 
found only on the most expensive cameras. 
It is a horizontal focal plane type with a 
cloth shutter curtain, and is designed as an 
integral modular unit. 

The bearings of the shutter curtain train 
are of oil containing sintered alloy to assure 
more stable travel and increase shutter 
speed accuracy. Further, in the control gear 
section, special mold processing technology 
adopted in OM cameras since the OM-10 
achieves greatly reduced levels of noise and 
shock in operation. 

The leading curtain is imprinted with a 
random pattern to provide for TTL Direct 
(OTF) Light Measuring during normal 
photography and also for flash photography 
with an OM System T Series flash unit. 

Shutter delays are electronically con- 
trolled at all speeds, including “B” (Bulb). 


The Metering System 


With conventional metering systems, 
when backlighting or other factors cause 
a big difference between the brightness of 
the main subject and the background, the 
influence of the background reading often 
leads to the main subject being badly 
exposed. For this kind of subject the OM-2 
provides for manual exposure compensa- 
tion, while the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM, 
the OM-3 and OM-4 offer spot meter 
readings to assure precise exposure for the 
subject area selected by the photographer. 
However, to get the best results with these 
techniques calls for both experience and a 


certain “feel” for the situation. In recent 
years, with the vast increase in the number 
of SLR users, we have reached the point 
where there is a strong need for SLRs that 
anyone can use to take beautiful shots with 
pushbutton ease, even in adverse lighting 
conditions. 

The OM-40 is the first ever camera to 
incorporate ESP Metering, a system that 
answers the above requirement brilliantly. 
At the same time, it also features the highly 
acclaimed TTL Direct (OTF) Light Measur- 
ing pioneered by the OM-2, and allows 
free switching between the two metering 
methods. 


TTL Direct (off-the-film) 
Light Measuring 


Conventional auto cameras measure 
the light before the shutter is released and the 
mirror is raised, and use this stored value to 
determine the automatic exposure. This be- 
ing the case, they cannot alter the exposure 
to compensate for changes in brightness 
after the shutter button is pressed. TTL 
Direct (OTF) Light Measuring, however, 
measures the light that actually reaches the 
film plane during the exposure, on real time. 
Because it measures the light that reaches 
the film during the exposure, it is unbeatably 
accurate, and also compensates automati- 
cally even for fine differences between 
actual and rated lens apertures, etc. Because 
it can directly control the flash emission 
during flash photography, TTL Auto is 
outstandingly easy, accurate and versatile 
both for regular and macro flash subjects. 

This metering mode adopts a regular 
center-weighted average meter coverage. 


ESP Metering 


ESP, or Electro-Selective Pattern Meter- 
ing, is the biggest single feature of the 
OM-40.PROGRAM. What it means is that 
the camera itself is able to automatically 
determine the ideal exposure through an 
analysis of information on subject brightness 
and the distribution of brightness across the 
composition, the need for exposure com- 
pensation and the amount of compensation 
required. It makes it possible for the very 
beginner to take beautiful shots merely by 
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Diagram 3. Light Measuring Optical System 


_-—— Pentaprism 
_-— Eyepiece lens 


-—— Focusing screen 


_-—— Main mirror 


| —— Submirror 


set Metering cell lens 


~~ IC (head amp) 


pressing the shutter button, in even the 
trickiest lighting conditions, from backlit 
situations on up. 

Many of the photo masterpieces that re- 
main vivid in our memories are characterized 
by sharp, high contrast lighting—not the 
classic type of front-lit scene recommended 
in photo manuals. We are often especially 
struck by the beautiful expression of a 
subject highlighted in a small area of bright- 
ness within the composition. On the other 
hand, we have all had the experience of 
disappointing failures when we shot on 
Auto without properly taking backlighting 
into account, with the result that faces came 
out almost too dark to distinguish. The 
reason we set out to develop the OM-40 
PROGRAM was to perfect a metering 
system that would get great Shots simply 
even in these kinds of situations. 

ESP Metering starts at the same instant 
the finder display is activated by lightly 
touching the shutter release. Light entering 
through the camera lens is deflected by the 
reflecting mirror set rear of the main mirror, 


Overall 
brightness 


Compositions 
with the sun 
in the scene 
Bright outdoor 
scenes 


Normally-lit | 
outdoor scenes 


Evening shots 
and interiors 


and sent down to the light sensor in the base 
of the mirror box. The light sensor element 
measures the brightness of the total picture 
area, then just the central section, alternate- 
ly, at a rate of ten times per second. It inputs 
information on subject brightness and 
contrast to the camera’s CPU. Based on 

this information the CPU selects the most 
appropriate pattern on the ESP algorithm 
(Diagram 4) from the choices of averaged 
metering, center-weighted metering, center- 
weighted metering for high-contrast sub- 
jects, and low brightness weighted metering, 
and further improves on this by calculating 
fine exposure compensation values for the 
picture. The resultant figures are then trans- 
lated into the ideal aperture and. shutter 
speed for the perfect exposure. Interestingly, 
the ESP indicator mark lights up in the view- 
finder only when the camera computer 
decides to set an automatic exposure com- 
pensation based on the ESP Metering pro- 
cess. At this time the shutter speed actually 
used for the shot, after the exposure com- 
pensation is set, is the one that is indicated 


Concentration on 
low-light areas 


Center-weighted 
metering for high 
contrast subjects 
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Main subject bright 
Background bright 


Diagram 4. ESP Metering Chart 
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Center-weighted metering 
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Contrast calculation | 


ESP algorithm calculation | 
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Shutter speed calculation | 
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Indication | 


=~ 
Indication operation 


in the finder display. 

ESP Metering can be used in any 
exposure mode. In the Program exposure 
mode the exposure compensation is set as 
indicated on the program diagram, while in 
Auto (aperture preferred) mode the aperture 
remains unchanged and only the shutter 
speed varies. In Manual exposure mode, the 
required exposure compensation is deter- 
mined by first centering the camera on the 
main subject, wherever you might decide to 
put it in the final composition. 

The ESP Metering algorithm and the 
metering optical pathways were decided on 
the basis of analysis of thousands of photo- 
graphs. The shape of the light sensor, the 
relative weight given to central and peripheral 
areas of the composition, the ideal value for 
reflective properties of the sub mirror, 
the four patterns and multiple exposure 
compensation values for the ESP Metering 
algorithm, were finalized after analyzing 
such factors as the position and size of the 
main subject, the relative brightness and 
other features of the background, etc. 


The Exposure Control 


System 

The OM-40 is a multi-mode SLR 
offering a choice of regular program auto 
exposure, aperture priority type program 
auto exposure, aperture preferred auto 
exposure, and manual exposure. Whatever 
the exposure control mode desired, it can be 


Diagram 5. Electronic Control Flow Chart 
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Exposure control operation 


selected quickly and simply by rotating the 
Mode Selector Dial. Any of these exposure 
modes can be freely combined with either of 
the two metering modes: ESP Metering or 
TTL Direct (OTF) Light Measuring (center- 
weighted averaged metering). 

In program auto exposure control and 
aperture preferred auto exposure control 
modes, the exposure control extends from 
shutter speeds of 1/1000 to 2 seconds. In 
the manual exposure-control mode the 
available shutter speeds are from 1/1000 
to 1 second, plus “B”. 


The Film Speed Setting 
System 

Setting the film speed can be switched 
between DX Auto setting and conventional 
manual setting. 

Manual film speed setting is used mostly 
with films that do not have the DX code 
printed on the cassette, or when the photo- 
grapher wishes to shoot at a different speed 
than the film manufacturer’s recommended 
speed rating. 

Professionals and amateur photo buffs 
often decide to shoot at other than the 
recommended film speed in order to get 
their own special effects, according to the 
purpose of the pictures, the type of subject, 
the type of film and other considerations. In 
order to allow free experimentation with 
speeds in this way, provision is made for 
manual film speed setting in 1/3 EV incre- 


Automatic DX Film Speed Setting by DX-Code Reading Contacts 
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ments. Since the manual film speed setting 

dial also functions as the exposure compen- 
sation dial, settings up to + 2EV can be set 
in 1/3 EV increments at the same time you 

set the film speed. 

DX Auto Setting permits automatic set- 
ting of the film speed on the camera with 
films bearing the uniform DX Code adopted 
by film manufacturers in recent years. 

Reading of the code can be disrupted 
by a variety of factors, including dirt or 
damage to the cassette, unstable contact, 
etc., leading to unsatisfactory conductivity 
or insulation. In order to forestall possible 
failures of this nature, the OM-40 provides 
three contacts for each of the code pattern 


„sections on the cassette. To ensure extra 


reliability, gold plating of the contact surfaces 
and other measures were adopted. 

The film speed information signal is 
transmitted to the control IC on the FPC 
board and to the CPU, and utilized both for 
exposure control settings and viewfinder 
display data. 

A clear acryl window is provided in the 
rear cover of the OM-40. This makes it easy 
for the photographer both to make sure 


there is film loaded in the camera, and to 
check on the type of film in use. Otherwise, 
particularly in cases where the film speed is 
set automatically, it is all too easy to forget 
these important factors. 


In Conclusion 


Photography has brought a new di- 
mension to our daily lives. However, there 
are still many people who are confused 
and dissatisfied about getting the exposure 
right. Many have decided that backlit scenes 
are simply impossible to shoot. Naturally, 
there is a strong desire for a way to take 
more satisfying pictures in all kinds of 
situations, without the need for special 
photo techniques. The answer to this wish 
is ESP Metering. 

This is what led to the development of 
the OM-40 PROGRAM, a camera that 
integrates the most advanced electronics 
technology into a format that with new ESP 
Metering, programmed auto exposure, etc., 
makes beautiful, trouble-free photography 
a marvel of modern living that everybody 
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Olympus OM-40 PROGRAM: 
An Opto-Mechatronics AE SLR that Handles 
Any Kind of Photographic Situation 


Positioning of OM-40 
in the OM Series 

As you may know, model numbers 
of OM-Series SLR cameras are assigned 
according to two different classification 
systems: one-digit model numbers, such as 
OM-1, OM-2, OM-3 and OM-4, are used 
for high-class, professional-use SLRs, and 
two-digit model numbers, OM-10 and OM- 
20 for instance, are used for less expensive, 
general-purpose SLRs. 

I would like to express my personal opin- 
ion on the positioning of the newest model 
in the two-digit SLR line-up, the OM-40 
PROGRAM, which I will be describing to 


Photos 1 & 2: Both were taken in the automatic exposure 
mode (100mm), using Kodachrome 64 film. 
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ESP Metering with AE mode at wide-open aperture of F2. 


by Fumio Matsuda 


you shortly. First, however, I should make it 
clear that I represent neither the manufac- 
turer nor the user; rather, my position is 
somewhere in between. That is, I look at a 
camera both from the viewpoint of the user 
and from that of a camera reviewer. Thus, 
my personal opinion is naturally a reflection 
of both sides. 

Recently, the trend in the camera market 
is towards a standardized film format — 
35mm — for all popular camera classes, 
and two camera types are emerging as 
favorites — fully-automatic compact cameras 
and SLR cameras. Of the two, the former 
has become a fixture in many households — 
its major purpose to take snapshots. One 


can master how to use this type of camera in 
just a few short minutes, even without prior 
knowledge of camera operation or basic 
photographic skills. And it’s because of this 
simple operation that it has become so 
popular in recent years. Fully automatic 
compact cameras are now widely accepted 
as general-purpose, everyday-use cameras 
by a great many users, including even some 
experienced photographers. As numerous 
advertisements for these cameras put it, fully 
automatic compact cameras have finally 
succeeded in making photography as easy as 
“aim and shoot.” 

However, this type of camera does 
not possess the capability to handle many 


Photos 3 — 8: Examples showing the tremendous capabilities of ESP Metering in combination with the AE mode. 


4. ESP Metering measures the center and edge of the 
viewfinder image separately and calculates the 
value according to CPU operation; the subject is 
properly exposed. 


3. In this backlit portrait, normal averaged-light 
metering with AE mode miscalculates the exposure 
due to the bright background surrounding the 
subject, resulting in an underexposed subject. 


Both photos were taken in the AE mode at F5 with a 200mm lens, using Kodachrome 64 film. 


i 7 ‘t A 
2. ESP Metering with TTL Auto Flash mode at F8. 
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sophisticated photographic situations. That 
is why general-purpose SLR cameras have 
been developed that possess the “aim and 
shoot” simplicity of fully-automatic compact 
cameras, while retaining high-class 35mm 
camera characteristics, including a bright 
TTL (through-the-lens) viewfinder and 
interchangeable lenses. 

The biggest problem faced in developing 
an all-purpose SLR camera has been how to 
rationalize its automatic exposure (AE) 
system, because the determination of 
exposure is largely dependent on individual 
cases. Of course, the simple exposure 
mechanism that uses an average exposure 
value, such as those in compact 35mm 
cameras, does not address this problem. 

In the past, commonly-employed 
exposure compensation systems that permit- 
ted adjustment according to the specific 
requirements of each individual situation 
were manual exposure compensation, over 
or under, with an averaged-light metering 
system (center-weighted avarage in the case 
of the OM series), and intentional Spot 
Metering, used by measuring the light value 
at a critical spot within the viewfinder, as in 
the case of the OM-4. 

However, both of these systems require 
that the photographer be able to calculate 
lighting condition on a subject and predict 
the eventual results, meaning that he must 
possess a certain amount of experience and 


m 


5. Due to the strong light reflected off the snow, the picture 


was underexposed. 


knowledge of photography. This is the so- 
called “Selective AE control system” 
employed in high-class SLRs, such as OM-2 
and OM-4. AE systems give each individual 
photographer the creativity he needs in 
order to handle any possible situation. 

The new OM-40 PROGRAM also has a 
plus/minus exposure compensation mechan- 
ism that’s fully the equal of that of the OM- 
2. Yet, it is equipped with a revolutionary 
Electro-Selective Pattern (ESP) metering 
system in which the camera handles even 
the reading of subject’s lighting conditions. 
In this system, a built-in microprocessor 
automatically calculates the degree of 
exposure compensation necessary for the 
situation once a photographer sets the 
camera in the ESP mode— even under 
difficult photographic conditions. In other 
words, since the camera automatically com- 
pensates for difficult conditions once the 
ESP mode is set, it is no longer necessary 
that the photographer possess the ability to 
predict results. 

Now, let’s backtrack a little and discuss 
why a two-digit model number was chosen 
for the new OM-40 PROGRAM. As we’ve 
already seen, one-digit models in the OM 
series are high-class cameras designed for 
veteran photographers having a fair amount 
of experience, while two-digit models are 
general-purpose SLRs which can be used 
even by beginners. Because of its easy 


As itis photographed from a dark alley, averaged- 


operation, the OM-40 PROGRAM is 
classified as the top model in the latter 
group of the OM-Series SLRs. 

One fact that I am concerned about at 
this point is the similarity between the OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM and the OM-40 
PROGRAM. The former has Programmed 
AE and Aperture-Priority AE modes, plus a 
Manual mode with Spot Metering capability. 
The latter has the same Programmed AE 
and Aperture-Priority AE modes, but is 
equipped with the new ESP mechanism for 
all modes including the Manual mode. I 
imagine that the OM-40 PROGRAM is 
given a two-digit model number because it 
is a more fully automated model in terms of 
AE operation. 


Compact, lightweight, 
good design and easy 
handling 
In addition to their superb specifications, the 
biggest advantage of OM-Series SLRs is 
their compactness and light weight. 
Especially true today when zoom lenses 
are the most popular lens types, the biggest 
headache of the SLR user is the size and 
weight of his camera and lens. It would be 
asking too much for an SLR to be as small as 
a compact 35mm camera, but it should be 
noted that OM-Series cameras come closer 
than any others on the market. Further- 


8. ESP Metering correctly judges such extreme 


6. ESP Metering correctly exposes the by disregarding 


l light metering makes the narrow passageway, 
extremely bright areas of the snow surface. 


the main subject of this photo, overexposed due to 
the preponderance of dark areas occupying the 
viewfinder image. 


contrast differences, so the passageway is exposed 
as intended. 


Both photos were taken in the AE mode at F8 with a 100mm 
lens, using Kodachrome 25 film. 


Both photos were taken in the AE mode at F5.6 
with a 100mm lens, using Kodachrome 64 film. 
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more, the OM-40 PROGRAM body is 
ergonomically-designed for comfort and 
easy operation. The projecting part on 
the right front of the body provides a firm 
grip, in fact about as good as an optional 
camera grip. 

The camera’s control buttons and dials 
are laid out logically for utmost ease of use. 
And the design feature that I find most 
agreeable is the use of an easy-to-read, con- 
centrated digital display system. Also, 
though they are very basic, some other 
features | feel should be mentioned, includ- 
ing the smooth operation of the shutter and 
the light touch of the shutter release button, 
both of which are much improved in all late- 
model OM-Series SLRs. These, in combina- 
tion with the camera’s firm grip, help con- 
siderably in reducing undesirable and often 
unpredictable camera shake. 


Photos 9 & 10: These show the effectiveness of ESP 
Metering and its operation. Without being deceived 
by the extreme brightness (photo 9 ) or darkness 
(photo 10) of the background, ESP Metering suc- 
cessfully catches the beauty of the flower. Both 
photos were taken in the AE mode at F2 witha 


Electro-Selective Pattern 


(ESP) metering enables 
the camera to detect 
difficult conditions 


In this type of general-purpose, popularly- 
priced SLR, the Programmed AE mode is 
now almost a standard feature. Leave the 
calculation of the shutter speed/aperture 
combination up to the camera’s built-in 
program, but if the necessity arises, the 


OM-40 PROGRAM also offers multi-mode 


capability with Aperture-Priority AE and 
Manual modes. 


Though equipped with the same center- 
weighted averaged-light metering system as 


its OM-Series sister models, the metering 
system can be easily switched to the ESP 
metering system. Technical data for ESP 


Photos 11 & 12: Due to the brightness of the window 
in the background, averaged-light metering underex- 
poses the subject. As a whole, exposure compensa- 
tion is required in combination with the AE mode. In 
this case, + 1 exposure compensation is used to 
make the child brighter. 


metering is presented in the diagram 4 on 
page 8. Most important is its capability to 
separately measure light conditions at the 
center and at the edge, transmit information 
on contrast by calculating the difference in 
illuminance and brightness between the 
two areas as well as information on typical 
illuminance to a microprocessor, and figure 
out a correct exposure value for the AE 
mode based on all of this information. This 
is an ideal automatic exposure system, 

in which the camera handles all exposure 
determinations even under the most difficult 
photographic conditions. 

By switching to the ESP Metering mode, 
the photographer can leave nearly all 
difficult photographic situations up to 
the camera’s AE mode. But the OM-40 
PROGRAM is also equipped with an 
exposure compensation mechanism of up 
to +2 EV, like the other OM-Series models, 
so experienced photographers can conquer 
even the most unusual lighting situation by 
using ESP Metering in combination with 
the exposure compensation dial in the AE 
mode. 


Photos 13 & 14: Some situations require intentional 
exposure compensation. 


13. Due to the very bright setting sun in the upper portion of the 
viewfinder image, the street, the main subject of the scene, 
is overly dark. 


100mm lens, using Kodachrome 64 film. 


Both photos were taken in the AE mode at F2 witha 
100mm lens, using Kodachrome 64 film. 
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You can see some successful examples of 
ESP Metering in the AE mode here. 

ESP Metering works especially well and 
effectively to compensate for such situations 
as a backlit figure that normally would be 
underexposed, a scene with a large amount 
of dark background that might overexpose 
the subject, or a composition that contains a 
particularly bright object in an area that can 
be ignored because it is unimportant to the 
theme of the photograph. 


Setting the standard for 
new-generation SLR 


cameras 

The resulting photographs I shot with the 
OM-40 PROGRAM using the AE mode 
exclusively all came out satisfactorily. Under 
favorable conditions, an SLR camera with 
averaged-light metering (center-weighted 
metering is better for general purposes) or 
even a compact 35mm camera can produce 
decent results. Of course, you can leave the 
OM-40 PROGRAM set at ESP Metering 
even under favorable conditions, but ESP 
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Metering exhibits its full capabilities when 
lighting conditions make a satisfactory shot 
seem difficult or unfavorable without further 
adjustment. 

One photographer is quoted as saying 
that the Spot Metering of the OM-3 and 
OM-4 is a great feature but it requires 
some experience and training to correctly 
pick out which point to spot meter. On that 
matter, he explained, ESP Metering might 
be easier and faster to use once one gains 
basic knowledge of the system, because one 
does not have to pick out a point to spot 
meter. 

I personally use the OM-4, but whether 
I’m using Spot Metering, exposure compen- 
sation or the Manual mode, what I am doing 
is always the same: I am increasing or 
decreasing the total amount of light reaching 
the film plane. I select the mode according 
to the contrast between bright and dark 
spots in the viewfinder image or between 
the subject and the background for each par- 
ticular shot. If a photographer is an expert, 
then he can make most effective use of 
camera-controlled ESP Metering. 


Both photos were taken in 
the AE mode in combination 
with center-weighted avarage 
metering at F4 witha 28mm 


M4 lens, using Kodachrome 64 film. 


For flash photography, the OM-40 
PROGRAM inherits all the great features of 
other OM-Series SLRs: TTL “OTF” Auto 
Flash mode, a synchronization terminal for 
TTL Direct Programmed Flash, automatic 
switching to a dedicated T-Series flash unit, 
and automatic setting of synchronized shut- 
ter speed at flash emission. 

Another feature, an automatic DX-film 
speed setting mechanism, is also a standard 
feature of this new model. 

My conclusion is that the OM-40 
PROGRAM is not only the perfect camera 
for beginners who have outgrown compact 
35mm cameras and want to get into more 
serious SLR photography, but it’s also an 
excellent, fully-equipped camera for the 
advanced photographer, who can take 
advantage of the popularly-priced OM-40 
PROGRAM body and use it as a reserve for 
his professional OM-Series camera, since all 
Zuiko lenses are compatible. 

I predict that the OM-40 PROGRAM 
will quickly become the standard by which 
all other new-generation SLR cameras are 
compared. 


Photos 15 & 16: Leave everything to TTL Auto Flash 
in flash photography. Both photos were taken using 
an extension cable release. The biggest advantage 
of the TTL Auto Flash mode is every situation can be 
taken in the AE mode regardless of lighting method 
or lens aperture. A T-32 Flash Unit was used in both 
situations. Photo 15 was taken at F5.6 with an 85mm 
lens; photo 16 includes a small amount of daylight, 
and was taken at F11 with a 100mm lens. 


14. Even when concentrating the measurement on the doll, the 
image is still influenced by a section of bright background, 
so + 1 exposure compensation is used to brighten the doll. 
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How to choose and use Olympus Zuiko 
Macro Lenses for Closeup Photography 


To me, the outstanding charm of a 
35mm SLR camera is its closeup capability. 
Even using conventional interchangeable 
lenses, you can approach far closer to a sub- 
ject than is possible using rangefinder-type 
compact 35mm cameras. Furthermore, 
when you use special macro lenses on a 
35mm SLR you can take life-size or larger 
magnification closeups of a subject. 

The Olympus OM System is undoubted- 
ly the supreme 35mm SLR for closeup 
photography. No other 35mm SLR matches 
the Olympus OM System in terms of the 
number of macro lenses and peripheral 
accessories including electronic flash units 
available. Now, I will describe a few repre- 
sentative Olympus macro lenses to help you 
choose the lens that’s best for you, and to 
help you make the best use of it. 


Magnification is 
important for closeup 
photography 


Essentially, there are two categories 
of closeup photography: conventional 
closeup and macrophotography. Life-size 
magnification is the demarcation between 
the two. Closeup photography usually means 


by Hidetaka Nawa 


closeups with magnifications smaller than 
life size, while macrophotography is general- 
ly taken to be magnifications larger than life 
size. Magnifications larger by 10 or 20 times 
life size are no longer macrophotography 
but photomicrography, photographs taken 
through a microscope. 

The term “magnification” is the ratio 
between the dimensions of the picture 
image on film and the dimensions of the 
actual subject photographed. For example, if 
you take a photograph of an insect measur- 
ing 10mm in length, the magnification is 1:1 
or 1X if the subject on film measures 10mm. 
In other words, it’s exactly life size. If the 
image on film measures 5mm in length, the 
magnification is naturally 1:2 or 0.5X. If it 
measures 20mm on film, the magnification 
is 2:1 or 2X. The magnification is an impor- 
tant factor for closeup photography. You 
have to choose the proper magnification 
to use according to the actual dimensions 
of the subject you are photographing. A 
change in magnification often results in a 
completely different feeling or concept, even 
if the subject is the same. Photograph (1), 
Ato F, is an example of what differing 
magnifications can show. The difference 
between the smaller magnification photo 
and the approximately 5X magnification 


photo is truly astonishing — it no longer 
looks like a coin. 

It is thus ideal if you can freely change 
magnification according to the subject. 
Olympus OM macro lenses are the only 
ones that provide you with a choice of mag- 
nifications. Photographic ranges of Zuiko 
macro lenses are shown in the accompany- 
ing chart (P.18) and I would like to take this 
time to explain some of them to you. 


Zuiko Macro 50mm 
F3.5 lens 


This macro lens focuses similarly 
to a conventional interchangeable lens, and 
it can be focused from infinity down to its 
closest focusing distance of 0.23 meter in 
stepless sequence, simple by turning its 
helicoid focusing ring. At its closest focusing 
distance, it gives a magnification of 1:2 
(0.5X). It can provide an even larger closeup 
of 1:1 (1X) magnification when the Auto 
Extension Tube 25 is mounted between the 
macro lens and the camera body. It is thus 
a versatile interchangeable lens that can 
be used not only as a macro lens but also 
as a capable substitute for the 50mm 
standard lens. 


Photo 1: Changes in magnification A: 0.25X (1:4) B: 0.33X (1:3) 


C: 0.66X (1:1.5) 
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Photo 4: Colored glass blocks in closeup, using two 
electronic flash units (50mm F3.5, two Electronic 
Flash T32 units, at F16, ISO 64 film) 


Photo 2: Hand-held closeup under available light 
(50mm F3.5, at F5.6, automatic exposure, ISO 
64 film) 


Photo 3: Life-size (magnification 1:1) closeup ofa 
leaf (50mm F3.5, Auto Extension Tube 25, Electronic 
Flash T32, at F16, ISO 25 film) 
g è IA 


Since the 50mm F3.5 macro lens is 


compact and lightweight, it is easily carried 
about when hiking or mountain climbing. 

It is a particularly good choice for photo- 
graphing wildflowers. The compact and 
lightweight design of the lens also makes 
hand-held shooting possible without auxiliary 
lighting such as an electronic flash. Photo- 
graph (2) is a hand-held shot taken in the 
shadow during daytime, and no camera 
shake occurred. 

The larger the magnification, the more 
exposure is increased to give slower shutter 
speeds. Thus, you have to use a tripod or 
an electronic flash unit for hand-held shoot- 
ing. Photograph (3), a leaf pattern, was taken 
at a magnification of 1:1 (1X) using the 
Auto Extension Tube 25 and an electronic 
flash unit. The larger the magnification, the 
shallower the depth of field — the depth 
of the subject in focus. Thus, you have to 
stop down the lens aperture. The use of an 
electronic flash is also recommended, be- 
cause it lets you stop down the aperture as 
small as F16 or F22 without fear of blurring. 

You may find the easily operated 50mm 
macro lens also handy for taking closeup 
photos of odds and ends around your home. 


D: 1X (1:1) 


Photograph (4) portrays colored glass blocks. 
I used electronic flash lighting not only from 
the front but also from the rear of the subject 
to emphasize the semi-transparent character 
of the subject. Any of the electronic flash 
units in the Olympus OM System may 

be used for TTL direct off-the-film light 
metering automatic flash control. They 
make flash shots easy. 

The Zuiko Macro 50mm F3.5 lens is a 
good general-purpose macro lens for virtual- 
ly all subjects, and it is thus a good choice 
for your first lens. The Zuiko Macro 50mm 
F2 lens has been introduced. Its fast lens 
speed of F2 makes it a perfect replacement 
for the 50mm standard lens. 


E: 1.5X (1.5:1) 


Zuiko Macro 135mm 
F4.5 lens 


The telephoto macro lens should not 
be used alone, but in combination with the 
Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 or the Auto 
Bellows unit for focusing operation. When 
used with the Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116, 
the 135mm macro lens focuses from infinity 
down to closeup with a magnification of 
0.43X (1:2.3). It is thus a recommended 
substitute for a conventional telephoto lens. 
The Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 is an 
unusual variable extension tube that changes 
magnifications by push-pull action on the 
extension section — somewhat like a zoom 
lens. It is easier to use and quicker than a 
bellows unit. It also incorporates a helicoid 
focusing ring for critical focusing adjustment. 

I use the Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 
for the 135mm macro lens. The outstanding 
feature of this telephoto macro lens is that 
you can increase the lens-to-subject dis- 
tance, an advantage when you don’t want to 
scare small animals or insects. Photograph 
(5) was one of a series of shots I took of a 
frog resting on a leaf, and never did it hop 
away during my picture-taking. If I had been 
using a 50mm macro lens I would have had 
to come much closer to the frog, and most 
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certainly would have scared it away. 

The long focal length of 135mm is also 
good for shooting subjects when perspective 
deformation is not wanted. Photograph (6) 
is a classic vest-pocket watch, and I used the 
135mm macro lens to prevent the deforma- 
tion that would have appeared with the 
50mm lens. 

Another advantage of the 135mm macro 
lens is its ability to throw the background 
out of focus. As the long focal length of the 
lens naturally gives a shallow depth of field, 
you can simplify the background by opening 
up the lens aperture. Photograph (7) was 
taken with the 135mm macro lens at full 
aperture to simplify the background so that 
the main subject, a miniature bicycle, is 
emphasized. 


ce Say 


Photo 5: Approximately 

1/2X magnification closeup 
ofa frog (135mm F4.5, T28 
Macro Twin Flash, at F22, ISO 
100 film) 


The long lens-to-subject 
distance — the working 
distance — gives you 
freedom to light the subject 
from various angles. Photo- 
graph (8) was taken with 
electronic flash lighting 
from upper foreground to 
provide a shadow of the 
flower’s corolla. 

Thus, the Zuiko Macro 135mm F4.5 lens 
has a number of advantages not found in 
the 50mm macro lens. Ideally, you should 
get both the 50mm and the 135mm macro 
lenses. If you take closeup photographs with 
a magnification around 0.5X, these two 
macro lenses should meet all your closeup 
photography requirements. 


Photo 7: Closeup of a miniature bicycle with an out- 
of-focus background (135mm F4.5, at F4.5, 
automatic exposure, ISO 100 film) 


Photo 9: Life-size closeup of a pollen-laden honeybee 
(80mm F4, T28 Macro Twin Flash, at F16, ISO 100 film) 
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Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm 
F4 lens 


The 80mm macro lens features, as its 
name implies, high-magnifications around 
1:1 (1X). Like the 135mm macro lens, 
it is also used in combination with the 
Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 or the Auto 
Bellows. It is very easy to use especially 
when combined with the auto extension 
tube. In this case, the magnification range is 
from 0.48X (1:2.1) to 1.2X (1.2:1). As this 
magnification range is the most frequently 
used for macrophotography, the 80mm lens 
alone can tackle nearly all closeup situations. 

The large magnification of the lens is 
a big advantage when taking pictures of 
small insects. Photograph (9), a honeybee, 
was taken at a magnification of 1X. This 
magnification clearly shows the details of 
the pollen-laden bee. The longer working 
distance of the 80mm lens also helped me. 
If I had used the 50mm macro lens with the 
Auto Extension Tube 25 to get the 1X mag- 
nification, the bee most certainly wouldn’t 
have accommodated me. 

Photograph (10) of the grasshopper 
was taken with a little smaller magnification. 
Again, I was able to get the shot without 
disturbing the subject. 

Using large magnifications, you may 
come across unexpected things. Objects 
not visible to the naked eye may appear 
with large magnification closeups using the 
80mm lens. The subject of photograph (11) 
was originally the corolla of the flower but I 
unexpectedly found a very small insect on it. 


Photo 8: Closeup ofa flower illuminated by 
electronic flash from upper front (135mm F4.5, 
Electronic Flash T32, at F16, ISO 25 film) 


Photo 6: Deformation-free closeup photograph ofa 
vest-pocket watch (135mm F4.5, T28 Macro Twin 
Flash, at F22, ISO 64 film) 
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Photo 10: Closeup of a grasshopper with a mag- 
nification around 0.66X (80mm F4, T28 Macro Twin 
Flash, at F16, ISO 64 film) 
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I thus waited a few moments until the insect 
came into the right position. The 80mm 
macro lens thus helps you to discover things 
that you may overlook with the naked eye. 

The large magnifications of the 80mm 
lens are also ideal for very small flowers in 
the field. Photograph (12) is one example 
and | framed the flower fully over the entire 
picture area using a magnification of 1.2X 

1.2:1), a little larger than life size. 


Photo 12: Larger than life size closeup of a small 
flower (80mm F4.5, T28 Macro Twin Flash, at F22, 
ISO 64 film) 


The Zuiko 1:1 Macro is thus great for 
large magnification closeups, and you can 
utilize the same extension tube for the 
135mm macro lens. You may find it a good 
idea to purchase the 80mm and 135mm 
macro lenses together with the Telescopic 
Auto Tube 65-116. And the 80mm macro 
lens also can take 2X (2:1) magnification 
macrophotographs with the special closeup 
lens designed for it. 


Zuiko Macro 38mm 
F2.8 lens 


This macro lens is a special-purpose 
macrophotographic lens for magnifications 
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Photo Ti AGSOxGISHY life-size closeup ofa 
Twin Flash, at F22, ISO 64 film) 

larger than life size. It is also used with the 
Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 or the Auto 
Bellows. It is easier to use when combined 
with the auto extension tube, that gives 
magnifications from 3.1X to 4.5X (3.1:1 to 
4.5:1). 

It is a little difficult to find adequate 
subjects for such large magnifications. 
Photograph (13), moss, was taken at the 
maximum magnification of 4.5X, and it 
looks like a bunch of leaves. With this macro 
lens you can often discover unusual — and 
sometimes surprising — images, most be- 
yond the resolving power of the naked eye. 

In addition, such high-magnification 
macro lenses as the Zuiko Macro 38mm 
F3.5% , 20mm F3.5*% and 20mm F2 are 
also available. The 20mm F2 macro lens 
comes very close to photomicrography 
because it has the largest magnification ratio 
of 13.6X (13.6:1). 

With these high-magnification macro 
lenses, focusing is difficult. But when high- 
magnification is wanted, they have no peers, 
and provide performance not possible with 
other macro lens types. 


flower corolla with a small insect creeping over it (80mm F4, T28 Macro 
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Summary of Zuiko 
macro lenses 


Based on my actual experience, I have 
explained how to use macro lenses, and 
provided example photos. So now I would 
like to summarize the general characteristics 
of Zuiko macro lenses. 

As you may already know, the Olympus 
Zuiko Lens System takes great pride in its 
wide range of photographable subjects — 
from the vast universe to microscopic bac- 
teria. The Zuiko macro lenses are designed 
to assume responsibility for one of the 
most important photographic ranges — the 
range between general photography and 
microphotography. 

In order to cover this category complete- 
ly from one end to the other, it is necessary 
to produce a system that offers a wide range 
of magnifications and focal lengths to handle 
a wide range of subjects and conditions. 
Moreover, since focus adjustment is critical, 
a large-aperture lens is required to provide a 
bright image in the finder. This not only pre- 
vents camera shake, but also makes possible 
the use of faster shutter speeds. 

The Zuiko Macro Lens System can easily 
cope with a wide variety of demands because 
of its large selection of macro lenses. 


Photo 13: High-magnification (4.5X) closeup 
of the moss ona rock (38mm F2.8, T8 Ring Flash, at 
F32, ISO 100 film) 


* Production of these lenses has been discontinued. 
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Here are what I feel are the major advan- 


tages of Olympus Zuiko macro lenses: 


(1) Magnification up to 16X, with different 
magnification ranges overlapping one 
another. 

The combination of an auto extension 
tube and a bright (large-aperture) lens 
assures maneuverability in outdoor 
macro shooting. Also, combining a 
bellows and a flash unit makes possible 
greater than life-size photography 
indoors. 


(2) 


g 


to Olympus’ ultra-precision lens 
processing and image evaluation techni- 


Guaranteed superb lens quality, thanks 


ques, including analytical research, both 
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Photo 14: Closeup with a close focus mechanism 


incorporated in a zoom lens (35-105mm F3.5-4.5, at 


F11, automatic exposure, ISO 64 film) 
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of which were established through 
manufacturing of microscope lenses. 

(4) Offers the widest variety of macrophoto 
accessories necessary for quality photo- 
graphic work. 


Because of these advantages, the Zuiko 
Macro Lens Group has received high praise 
from professional photographers. 


Closeup photography 
with conventional lenses 


Now that I have explained about the 
Olympus Zuiko macro lenses, I would like 
to point out that it is also possible for you 
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to take closeup pictures with conventional 
interchangeable lenses. Zoom lenses with 

a close focus mechanism are especially 
convenient for closeups when not-too-large 
magnification is adequate. For example, 
the Zuiko Zoom 35-105mm F3.5-4.5 lens 
has a close focus mechanism with the closest 
focusing distance 0.31 meter. Photograph 
(14) was taken with the 35-105 zoom lens. 
You can also utilize a closeup attachment 
lens screwed onto your interchangeable nor- 
mal and telephoto lenses. If you purchase 
such closeup attachment lenses in addition 
to the macro lenses, you can easily take 
closeup shots even when you decide not to 
carry your macro lenses. 


CHART 


a SUBJECT AREA 360 180 120 72 60 45 36 7.2 3.6 
` (mm) x x x x x x x x x x x MICRO 
MAG, 240 120 80 48 40 30 24 16 8 48 2.4 EXTENSION UNIT 
ZUIKO WFICATIG, ~] 
INTERCHANGEABLE LENS Ad 0.1x 0.2x 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.8x 1x 1.5 3x 5x 10x 100x 500x 1000x 
INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES 0.1~0.14x 
| 0.43 x Telescopic Auto Tube 65 ~ 116 
ZUIKO MACRO 135mm F4.5 
5X |0o0000000000000001X Auto Bellows 
| ooo ; || | 1.2x | Telescopic Auto Tube 65 ~ 116 
Telescopic Auto Tube 65 ~ 116 
ZUIKO 1:1 MACRO 80mm F4 i 1x | 2x n OS On bone E 
2 0.09 DO000000000000000 | 2.2x Auto Bellows 
w 
S 1.7 X 1.8x Auto Extension Tube 14 
no 
T 
9 | 2x I 2.1x Auto Extension Tube 25 
9 ZUIKO MACRO 38mm F2.8 t 
oO | SIX Telescopic Auto Tube 65 ~ 116 
Auto Bellows 
| 4.2x 4.4x | Auto Extension Tube 14 
47x 4.9x | Auto Extension Tube 25 
ZUIKO MACRO 20mm F2 - - 
6.8 x Telescopic Auto Tube 65 
Auto Bellows 
ZUIKO MACRO LENSES 


= ----- Recommended close-up range (with lens retracted) 
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OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


Joe Honda has been photographing fast machines 
and their drivers exclusively for more than 17 years, 
earning his craft in part from such masters as 
Julius Weitmann and Erich Baumann. By his own 
confession hooked on European motor sport, he 
has captured everything from Grand Prix racers to 
go-karts on film, and his work has appeared in 
numerous publications and exhibitions. Currently 
Asia's representative to the International Racing 
Press Association, Honda will soon publish a book 
of photos gleaned from the best of his nearly twen- 
ty years of racing photography. 


Auto Racing: Reflections on Life 
by Joe Honda 


My lens is firmly focused on the target 
charging into the first corner of the track. Its 
speed is 230 kilometers an hour. Shooting 
this way makes ordinary high-speed shoot- 
ing pale by comparison; it’s more like 
sniping at the target. All my nerves and 
senses are strained almost to the breaking 
point. Even after 2 hours of intense shooting, 
my instincts as a photographer prevent me 
from letting a photographic opportunity slip 
away — for example, lightning flashing in 
the distant sky beyond the oval, where ma- 
chines parked in the pits lie in quiet slumber, 
their mighty engines silenced for the night. 

Motocross racing in the desert is another 
favorite subject of mine. Fearlessly, man and 
machine fly into the air from the top of a 
hill. I catch the image on film. I never miss a 
detail: even the globs of mud flying willy- 
nilly around the riders are captured vividly 
in my backlit images. 

It may sound silly, but the excitement 
and wonder of such unusual moments have 
so fascinated me as a photographer that I 
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have concentrated exclusively on the world 
of motor sports for over 20 years now. 


People often ask me, “Why do you 
photograph auto racing only?” I have 
no answer for them. It is true that I have 
snapped untold numbers of pictures, all 
dealing with motor sports. I have travelled 
to just about every racetrack in the world for 
F1 and other car races. I have ridden for 
considerable distances in safari races, and 
lived under horrendous conditions, often 
covered from head to foot with mud at 
motocross races. Yet, if I ask myself now 
whether I intended from the outset to 
pursue only motor sports, the answer does 
not seem to be a definite “‘yes.” 

For another frequent question, “How can 
I take good car racing pictures like yours?”’, 
my only answer is: “Im mainly interested 
in photographing people in motor sports, 
because I think car racing reflects on life.” 
As a result, my out-of-focus answer often 
disappoints the questioner. 
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However, it is my honest feeling about 
motor sports photography. And truthfully, 
I never think about such things while I’m 
shooting; rather, my mind becomes com- 
pletely blind to all thoughts except the 
subject I am photographing. I think it true 
that no one has time to ponder the meaning 
of every motion he makes, every behavior 
pattern he exhibits, as they apply to his life. 
I don’t believe it to be a necessity of life. 

Yet, if somebody continues pressing me 
for an answer as to why I wander around 
the world, foolishly toting my heavy photo- 
graphic equipment, I would probably say, 
“I see a condensed form of my own life 
within every race. Every moment of a race 
expresses a certain period of my life — 
distinctly, yet wordlessly.” 


In 1965, one year after the Tokyo Olym- 
pic Games, I traded in my beloved Skyline 
2000GT for an inexpensive Toyota Corolla 
to help raise enough cash for a trip to 
Europe. I had no set plan and I knew what 
I was doing was reckless, but my youth 
somehow kept me from starving. On several 
occasions, I was forced to make a tough 
decision — whether to buy a roll of film or 
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a loaf of bread. Looking back now, I don’t 
think my love of auto racing was the only 
thing that kept me going; I believe my 
enthusiasm for photography was another 
reason why I decided to pursue this career. 
Also, my childhood dream of someday 
becoming an auto racer may have helped 
me out during the darkest days when the 
going got rough. 


My real name is Nobuyuki Jozuka, but it 
is difficult for European people to remem- 
ber, let alone pronounce — even if they 
remember it. Out of necessity, I changed my 
name to Joe Honda. It’s easy to remember 
and sounds more like the kind of name a 
motor sports photographer should have. By 
the way, I am not related in any way to the 
Japanese automobile/motorcycle manufac- 
turer of the same name. 

During my first years, around 1967 and 
1968, I concentrated on photographing 
F1 races. Without connections or money, 

I chased after the races, the drivers and 
accident scenes as an unknown, lone-wolf 
photographer. 

The reason why I could not give a proper 
answer to the question on how to take good 
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motor sports pictures should be clear to you 
already, now that you know about my living 
conditions at the time. I just did not have 
the time or the inclination to stop and think 
about it. 

So, when I speak on how to take motor 
sports pictures, I can only give advice 
and suggestions according to my past 
experience. Therefore, some of my ideas 
might seem a little too difficult for beginners 
to understand and master. 


Master the basics 

It is common sense to a professional 
photographer. However, there are some 
senseless people who are overly fascinated 
by the glamorous atmosphere of the motor 
sports world, and try to become a motor 
sports photographer without knowing the 
basics, thinking that today’s advanced, high- 
performance photographic equipment will 
compensate for their mediocre skills. But 
these people can never become real profes- 
sionals. In the same vein, a photographer 
who cannot take a good forelit picture can 
never take a good backlit picture. I think that 
experience in photography is as important 
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as experience in any other human endeavor: 
before committing oneself to one specializa- 
tion, people should try to gain as much 
photographic experience as possible in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Now I will speak on other points, 
providing that our readers, who intend to 
break into motor sports photography as a 
new field, have already mastered all basic 
photographic skills. 


Watch people 
Don't be bewitched by the powerful look of 
tne racing machines. Don’t be overwhelmed 
>y their speed. And don’t be drawn into the 
excitement of the crowd. 
Keep in mind that a race consists of 
people,” and be prepared to aim your 
zamera at “people.” 
Suppose that you have just arrived. If this 
s the first time you have ever set foot on a 
racetrack, you are already disqualified. 
The race itself, from start to finish, is only 
one aspect of auto racing. In order to take 
od pictures during the actual race, you 
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should be enthusiastic enough to camp out a 
few nights at the circuit itself, or at a nearby 
motel. 

On practice days, you can approach the 
drivers and get to know their human side. 
By carefully watching the preparations of 
drivers and pit crews at practice runs before 
the actual race, you can study photographic 
techniques and develop your own shooting 
style. You have to realize that a race, win or 
lose, actually starts in the practice runs. 


Check equipment 
carefully 


It is natural that photographic equipment 
will differ from photographer to photo- 
grapher, depending on each’s experience, 
equipment preference, and intended subject. 
Yet, for lenses, I recommend you choose the 
longest possible telephoto lens. Usually, a 
400mm can be considered a standard lens 
for this kind of photography, because it lets 
you shoot even hairpin curve scenes effec- 
tively. And, if possible, take along 100mm, 


200mm and 600mm lenses for various 


other photographic situations. 

Avoid using a tripod because auto racing 
is not like other sports photography. You'll 
find a tripod to be too cumbersome to chase 
after speeding subjects and, moreover, too 
bulky to let you escape quickly in case of an 
accident. As a motor sports photographer, 
you should be prepared at all times to leap 
aside if a wheel from a racer suddenly 
comes flying into the spectator stands. I 
recommend you use a unipod as a substitute 
for a tripod. 

A motor drive is a convenient gadget, if 
you have one, especially at the start of a 
race, or when an accident occurs and you 
have little time to think and must snap frame 
after frame as quickly as possible. 

You should take full advantage of this 
convenient mechanical device, but don’t rely 
on it too much. If you use a high-speed 
motor drive at all times, you would spend a 
fortune on film. Besides, I can assure you 
that you will never get a good picture by 
shooting aimlessly. 

I use an average of 10 rolls of film at one 
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race. Plus I keep 5 more rolls in my bag 

just in case. If you are seriously prepared to 
shoot a subject, you should be able to create 
excellent shutter chances of your own, and 
avoid the foolishness of letting your camera 
take pictures for you. It is the only way to 
enjoy the real fun of photography. 


At the Race 


At first, you may be puzzled as to where 
around the vast circuit you should position 
yourself to take the best pictures. It may 
seem to you that the straightaway in front of 
the main stands offers the best opportunities 


since the racers drive fastest here. However, 
my experience tells me that this is really one 
of the worst vantage points, because it is 

too monotonous, and there are very limited 
possibilities for picture composition. I think 
you should try one of the corners. In particu- 
lar, the first corner after the straightaway is 
the best: here you can watch the individual 
strategies and tricks of each driver, and 

the cars are always bunched more closely 
together here. The corners on racetracks dis- 
play true human drama, without a director, 
and I believe this is what makes it the best 
possible subject. 

My next advice is on picture composi- 
tion. It is important to aim at a car as the 
main subject of your picture, but I must 
advise you to also pay attention to the scene 
surrounding the car and include it in your 


picture. 

An interesting circuit layout, excited 
spectators, and the sun, sky and clouds 
in the background — by including these 
additional elements in your pictures, I can 
guarantee that your works will be given 
added depth. 

Don’t worry about weather conditions 
too much. Sunny days are not the only time 
for shooting; go out and shoot on rainy days 
and you will be surprised at the interesting 
pictures you will be able to find. For exam- 
ple, the track after a short rain, illuminated 
by soft beams of sunlight can create a truly 
beautiful scene. The possibilities are 
unlimited. 


However, please note that the main 
subject has to be clearly defined within the 
composition of any picture; a picture with 
elements scattered around here and there 
looks too vague and less interesting. 


Obey Rules 


When shooting, keep in mind that you 
should understand the rules and regulations 
prescribed at each racetrack and observe 
them strictly. It is of course prohibited to 
disrupt the race. But you must realize these 
rules and regulations are, in most cases, 
prescribed for the sake of spectators’ safety. 
You can take your own risks, but only within 
the rules. Remember, that in auto racing, 
reckless behavior on your part could result 
in a fatal accident. 


My Technical Tips 

. As | mentioned previously, I suggest that 
you attend the practice runs. However, 
n many cases such shooting can keep 
you outdoors for a long time, so bring 
along something to drink and some 
food, and of course, a can opener or 
bottle opener. Also, be prepared for 
unexpected rain showers by taking rain 
gear with you. 


2 Choose a camera which is lightweight 
and compact for maneuverability. In my 
case, | have gone through three OM-1’s 
already, and am now using an OM-2. 


Use 1/125 second as a standard shutter 
speed, and you will usually get satisfac- 
tory results. Usable shutter speeds range 
from 1/30 to 1/250 second in most 
situations. Normal store-sold film should 
be more than adequate. 


+ Look for an experienced professional 

photographer around the track and stay 
close to him. Then, try to get as much 
technical information from him as you 
can — what kind of shot he is after, 
what lens he is using, what angle he 
prefers, etc. — to improve your own 
photographic skills. 


Pay attention to any location where 
many other photographers have gath- 
ered. In most cases, these spots will offer 
you good photographic opportunities. 
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(6) It is good practice for a motor sports 
photographer to collect as much infor- 
mation as possible on the machines and 
drivers. In addition, in my case, I have 
visited museums around Europe in my 
free time to improve my artistic sense 
and to study techniques of framing, 
composition and layout. 


In the end, if I am considered more success- 
ful as a motor sports photographer than 
others, it is because I have faithfully put into 
practice these three beliefs: 
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“Act before others.” 
“Sleep less than others.” 
“Try harder than others.” 


I'm not telling you to be a superman. I’m just 
talking about the importance of doing your 
best every day. This should take you one 
step further than others, in the long run. 

The profession of motor sports photogra- 
phy is a backbreaking job. If a young man 
asks me whether he should attempt to break 
into this profession, I would advise him not 
to. 

That is why I would like to advise our 
amateur photographer readers to enjoy 
themselves when photographing motor 
sports. It is my hope that many more 
photographers will get to know the fun and 
excitement of motor sports photography. 


The other day, I finished shooting a 
grueling Trans-Africa safari race. I was total- 
ly exhausted, seemingly hovering between 
life and death, and challenging the limits of 
my physical strength. I was sincerely hoping 
that I could take a long vacation away from 
this profession, somewhere far away, like 
the Pyrenees, to drink as I please and photo- 
graph beautiful scenery at my leisure with 
an 8 X 10 camera. Yet, contrary to my own 
wishes, I traveled to Europe for an F1 race. 
Then on to America after that. 

It seems to me that motor sports photo- 
graphy is by nature my occupation — it runs 
in my blood. It is my life. 
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The XA always accompanies Bonington 
on his climbs. 


The XA 
Climbs 
Shivling 


by Chris Bonington 


Climbing Alpine-style in the Himalayas 
provides the ultimate challenge and satisfac- 
tion in mountaineering. The traditional way 
of climbing Himalayan peaks has been to 
use siege tactics in which a series of camps 
is established on the mountain, safety ropes 
are fixed between the camps, and supplies 
are relayed up the mountain, very often by 
Sherpa high-altitude porters. It becomes a 
logistic exercise in which, inevitably, some 
of the elements of adventure are lost. 

Climbing Alpine-style represents a move 
back to the fundamental adventure of 
climbing. The Himalayan giants are treated 
as if they were the much smaller peaks 
of the European Alps and you pack your 
rucksack at the foot of the mountain of your 
choice and then set out to climb it in a single 
push, camping or bivouacking on the way, 
without the safeguard of fixed ropes or the 
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and the Southwest summit. 


Climbing steep snow slopes leading up to the Southeast 
Ridge. The approach route can be seen down below. 


back-up of high-altitude porters. Weight, 
therefore, is a matter of supreme importance 
when every gramme that is carried must be 
carefully calculated. 

I moved over to the OM System in 1974, 
shortly after it came out, because I was 
attracted to the compactness and lightness, 
not only of the OM bodies but also of the 
lenses. However, on Alpine-style climbs, 
particularly on rock climbs, even the OM 
is on the bulky side and this is where the 
XA comes into its own. It is the perfect 
photographic partner for the ultimate in 
climbing adventure, being extremely 
compact, streamlined in its shape, with the 
lens well protected by its sliding cover. 

I used the XA to the full when I went to 
the Gangotri range of the Himalayas two 
years ago. There were just two of us, Jim 
Fotheringham and myself; we only had 
three weeks to spend in the mountains and 
our objective was the magnificent unclimbed 
South West Peak of Shivling (6543 metres). 
Our base camp was in an Alpine meadow 
at the side of the Gangotri Glacier at an 
elevation of around 4500 metres. 

We had not even made a reconnaissance 
of our route. There had not been time. 

We simply packed our rucksacks with 90 
metres of climbing rope, pitons, wedges, a 
lightweight tent, our sleeping bags, spare 
clothes, a petrol stove, a pan and six days’ 


We finally went back down the Northwest Flank of the 
mountain, crossing the steep snow slope just beyond the 
small figure towards the col between the main summit 


Jim Fotheringham cooking on our first bivouac ledge 
—note the safety rope into which we always clipped. 


The cru crux cof the climb quite close to the summit. 
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Shivling showing its crumbling outer defences and the 
dangerous gully we climbed to reach the upper glacier 
basin and the Southeast Ridge. 


food. Our sacks weighed about fifteen kilos 
each. I took five rolls of Kodachrome 25 
and my trusty XA, slotted into the breast 
pocket of my fibre pile salopettes. The 
camera was attached to a piece of cord with 
a neck loop so that I couldn’t possibly drop it. 
We set out while it was still dark and 
picked our way across the lush grass, 
studded with little blue gentians, of the 
lower slopes of the mountain. By the time 
it was light we were at a good viewpoint to 
decide on the best approach route. The 
summit mass was defended by an outer 
rampart of huge crumbling granite cliffs. 
The only way was up a snow gully whose 
top was barred by a dangerous-looking 
hanging glacier. If we wanted to climb 
Shivling from this side we had to go up it. 
We were halfway up when a huge boulder 
the size of a car broke away from the rocks 
above and came hurtling and bouncing 
down the gully. There was nowhere to 
dodge or hide, for the walls on either side 
were smooth and sheer. All we could do was 
shrink against the rock and just hope the 
boulder would miss us. I was too frightened 
to get a picture as it hurtled down but I 
snatched a shot immediately afterwards. 
We climbed about a thousand feet that 
day and bivouacked on a narrow ledge 
protected by a huge ceiling-like overhang. 
It was easy getting pictures with the XA as 


2 got ready for the night. I was able to 
-22 the XA in my pocket inside the sleeping 
>22 and as a result it was protected from the 
= and I was able to capture some superb 
yn shots. 
it took us five days, over the crumbling 
er rocks, up steep ice slopes and then 
er a soaring rock aréte that led up towards 
~e summit. I was able to get pictures 
“>roughout even while climbing, hanging 
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The author heading for the summit from the bivouac spot in the foreground. 


onto the rock with one hand, hooking the 
XA out with the other and then shooting and 
rewinding, single handed. The lever opening 
up the aperture one and a half stops | found 
particularly useful when shooting against 

the light. 

I was also amazed at how well the 
automatic exposure control coped with the 
extreme contrast presented by the brilliant 
sunlight, almost white granite and snow-clad 


Born in Hampstead in 1934, Chris Bonington has 
made a career out of scaling great heights, though 
while a trainee pilot at the R.A.F. College in 1952 he 
claims to have been so poor at flying that after twen- 
ty hours of dual piloting he was suspended from 
flying duties. Soon after, he transferred to the Army 
and eventually became a mountaineering instructor 
at the Army Outward Bound School in 1959. This 
cemented a love of high and dangerous places that 
continues to this day. In the process, Bonington 

has become one of the world’s most daring and 
respected adventure journalists and the author of 
several books. Beginning in 1960 when he was 
asked to join a successful expedition to Annapurna 
Il, Bonington has led or covered expeditions to the 
Eiger, Annapurna’s South Face, Mount Vinson in 
Antarctica, the South West Face of Everest and 

the highest active volcano in the world, Sangay in 
Ecuador. After a tragic accident in which a team 
member was killed by an avalanche during a K2 
attempt, Bonington took a lengthy break and wrote 
his book Quest For Adventure, which became an 
instant best seller. Along the often treacherous way, 
he has received a C.B.E. and a Founder's Medal from 
the Royal Geographic Society, as well as several 
honorary appointments. His next climb will be as a 
member of the Norwegian Everest expedition. 


peaks. Nearly every picture was correctly 
exposed! The 35mm lens of the XA is ideal 
for climbing shots, being of sufficiently wide 
angle to give a sense of the height and dra- 
matic situation of the climber. It is also ideal 
for scenic shots, translating the immense 
scale and beauty of the Himalayas. 

We reached the summit ridge on the fifth 
night of our climb and went to the top on 
the morning of the sixth day. It was a fairy 
tale summit, the most slender peak that I 
have ever climbed. There was only room for 
one person at a time to stand balanced on 
the top, and then, having enjoyed the great 
joy of standing on the summit of this superb 
mountain, photographing the view in every 
direction, we were faced by the prospect of 
getting back down. 

The route we had come up was much 
too difficult and complex to descend. We 
were going to have to find a different way 
down the other side. This was almost as dra- 
matic and dangerous as the ascent but I was 
unable to record it on film. I had used up all 
five rolls on the way up and on the summit. 

The XA, through its ease of use, had 
enabled me to make a much more full 
photographic record than I could possibly 
have made if I had been using an SLR, 
even one as compact and easy to operate 
as the OM-1. The XA had been the perfect 
climbing partner. 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’s¥ Multi-Spot Metering System 


All You Need to Know about Spot Metering: 


Basics and Applications 
by Akio Kojima 


Photo 1 Photo 2 Photo 3 
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Photo 6 


Photo 4 Photo 5 


Photos 1—6: 
The same subject under the same lighting conditions is photographed using different exposure values obtained by spot metering the circled points. Even though the overall 
tone is different from one photograph to another, you can see the metered area is always reproduced in half tone (standard gray). The difference of the exposure value from 

one photograph to the next is 1 EV (one full stop in aperture setting) or less, and the illuminance (brightness) range between the brightest and the darkest areas of any given 
photograph is approximately 6 EV. In this case, a photograph taken with the correct exposure is photo 3, in which the medium-illuminance area of the brightness range was 
spot metered. 


The OM-4, introduced in the fall, 1983, 
and the OM-2S/P, introduced last fall, are 
equipped with a revolutionary spot metering 
feature that makes it extremely easy to per- 
form complicated exposure compensation 
techniques. Formerly this was done mostly 
by guesswork, based on the photographer’s 
past experience. Spot metering, however, 
allows the photographer to determine an 
intended exposure value quickly and easily 
in a great variety of situations. 

In the beginning, it may be difficult to 
figure out how to make the best use of this 
advanced technological device, because 
it is very different from the conventional 
averaged-light metering system most photo- 
graphers are accustomed to. 


A little trick to get the 
best out of spot metering 


Almost everyone agrees that the spot meter- 
ing system is the most logical and reliable 
light-measuring system for photographic 


expression. But unlike the averaged-light 
metering system, which is relatively easy for 
even novices to use, the photographer is 
required to possess a basic knowledge of 
exposure systems and a certain amount of 
experience with spot metering in order to 
use the spot metering system effectively. 

Once you’ve mastered the system, 
though, it will become a major addition to 
your library of photographic skills. You will 
be able to obtain correct exposure values 
under difficult conditions where neither an 
averaged-light exposure meter nor an 
incidental-light exposure meter would give 
you the correct reading. 

In this article I would like to describe the 
basic techniques and practical applications 
of the spot metering system in easy-to- 
understand terms so that our readers 
will be able to take full advantage of this 
outstanding technological advance. 

As you may know already, the widely 
used center-weighted averaged-light expo- 
sure meter measures all the light throughout 


the finder image (with added emphasis on 
the central area), and then calculates the 
average light value. A spot meter only 
measures the light reflecting off a very small 
spot within the finder image. 

The spot meter built into OM-3, OM-4 
and OM-2S/P measures only around 2 per 
cent of the whole picture area, about equal 
to the size of the split-image circle at the 
center of the viewfinder screen. As a result, 
you can easily determine the spot being 
measured within the finder image even 
though the area being metered changes in 
relation to the focal length of the lens being 
used: essentially, the longer the focal length 
of the lens, the narrower the measurement 
angle and the smaller the area being spot 
metered. If you wanted to measure an 
extremely small area, for example, you 
would attach a longer focal-length lens onto 
your camera to make the measurement 
angle narrower. 
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Photo 7 


Photos 7 & 8: | 


Since the white dress of the model 
and the white background occupy 
the largest area of the image, 
averaged-light metering results in 
underexposure in photo 7. By spot 
metering the model's face or neck, 
her face and the rest of the flesh 
are accurately reproduced while 
the white dress turns out as pure 
white as it actually is in photo 8. 


Photo 8 


The spot metered area 
always comes out in 
medium tone 


“ermining an exposure value by spot 
“ering depends on which area of the 
> 2ct is measured. In the case of the 
“'-4, the AE lock function is activated as 
on as the Spot Button is pressed, while the 
“'-25/P uses spot metering in the manual 
ode. So you should keep in mind that it 
=~ t always necessary to spot meter the 
ctal area of a subject; rather, you can 
>c: meter any spot within the finder image 
- sometimes even a spot outside of the 
ader image). 
Sample photos 1 through 6 were taken 
spot metering different areas of the image 
“> the camera set in the AE mode. You 
= see how the exposure value changes 
=>ending on the area being spot metered. 
Jne of the basic characteristics of the 
>c: metering system that you should 
=member from these photos is that the 


I 


resulting photo will be overexposed if a dark 
area is measured and underexposed if a 
bright area is measured. In order to obtain 
the correct exposure, you should look for 
and measure an area in the image possessing 
a medium tone. The spot-metered area is 
always expressed in a medium tone (often 
called a half tone) in a photo no matter what 
the rest of the picture looks like. 


Look for an area with an 
18% reflection ratio to 
obtain the correct 
exposure under normal 
lighting conditions 

Most built-in TTL exposure meters are 
reflected-light exposure meters, and this 
type of exposure meter is designed to cor- 
rectly expose a subject with an 18% surface 


reflection ratio (that is, a matte surface that 
reflects, in a diffused manner, 18% of all 


Photo 9 


Photos 9 & 10: 

This example is the exact opposite of the situa- 
tion in photos 7 & 8. Since the image consists 

» almost entirely of a close-up shot of a horse’s 
black face, it would have been overexposed 
using standard averaged-light metering. 
Therefore, by spot metering the red rose 
decoration possessing the average reflection 
ratio, the rich black color of the horse’s coat is 
faithfully reproduced. 


Photo 10 


light illuminating it). This reflection ratio is 
almost equal to that of human skin. (The 
percentage, of course, may vary slightly 
depending on skin tone.) 

When doing portrait photography under 
normal lighting conditions, for example, you 
can always obtain the correct exposure level 
for your subject’s face by spot metering it in 
the AE mode. 

If averaged-light exposure metering is 
used in such a situation, the exposure is 
often affected by the tone of the subject’s 
clothing and the brightness of the back- 
ground, and the resulting photo will not turn 
out satisfactorily. On the other hand, spot 
metering is free from the influence of all 
other factors in the image, so the correct 
exposure is very easily obtained. (Photos 7 
through 10.) 

The easiest way to check the difference 
between spot metering and averaged-light 
metering is to photograph a flower (in this 
case a rose), placed on a sheet of fabric. If a 
gray fabric with an 18% reflection ratio is 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’s 


Photo 11 


A rose is placed ona gray fabric with an 18% 
reflection ratio. Either averaged-light metering or 
spot metering can expose the image correctly. 


Photo 14 


Photo 16 


Photo 16 — 18: 
A standard gray board with an 18% reflection ratio is folded in three and illuminated by a diagonal light from the front right of the board (or from the left, from your point of view). 
The photos are taken by spot metering the circled spots. They show that even a subject with the same reflection ratio may possess different degrees of illuminance depending 
on the lighting conditions. Under these conditions, the correct exposure is obtained by spot metering the middle section of the board. Photo 17 is correctly exposed. 


used underneath, both metering systems will 
give the correct exposure for almost identi- 
cal results. However, if a white fabric is 
used, averaged-light metering will reproduce 
it in tones darker than the actual, and of 
course will underexpose the rose as well. 

In the photo taken by spot metering the 
rose petals, on the other hand, the white 
fabric appears as white as it truly is. (Photos 
11 through 13.) 

To sum up, the correct exposure is 
extremely difficult to obtain with the 
averaged-light metering system if areas 
other than the main subject are either 
brighter or darker than the standard 18% 
gray tone. In the same situation, the correct 
exposure can easily be obtained by spot 
metering the main subject. 

Be forewarned, though, that this rule 
applies only to situations where the main 
subject has a surface reflection ratio of close 
to 18%; if the rose were pure white or red- 
der than this particular one, a single spot 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


Photo 12 


If a rose is placed on a white fabric, averaged- 
light metering underexposes the image. 


Photo 15 


metering might not yield a satisfactory 
result. 


Find a substitute subject 
in extreme cases 


You may come across some situations where 
it is difficult to find an appropriate spot to 
spot meter: a subject with an extreme reflec- 
tion ratio or illuminance, for example, or an 
image composed solely of bright or dark 
components. In such cases, it is useful to 
locate a nearby subject other than a compo- 
nent of the image and spot meter it instead. 
As I mentioned before, human skin has 
a reflection ratio close to 18%. By spot 
metering your own hand instead of the 
actual subject, you can readily obtain the 
correct exposure. In this case, needless to say, 
the subject and your hand must be under 
exactly the same lighting conditions. I have 
found this technique especially useful for 
outdoor shooting. (Photo 14.) 


Photo 13 


\ 


In the same situation as photo 12, spot metering 
the rose petals gives the correct exposure, 
reproducing both the flower and the fabric in 
vibrant tones. 


Photo 14: 

A scene with a large stretch of white walls gives 
you no spot to spot meter, yet averaged-light 
metering underexposes the photograph and 
makes the white wall look muddy. Here, | used 
my own palm as a substitute subject for spot 
metering. 


Photo 15: 

This situation also makes it difficult to determine 
the correct exposure by TTL metering, so I 
placed a standard gray board with an 18% reflec- 
tion ratio right in front of the subject for spot 
metering. 


Photo 18 


The distinction between 
reflection ratio and 
illuminance 
The term “reflection ratio” indicates 
what percentage of light illuminating a 
subject is reflected by the subject's 
surface. This ratio is usually based on 
the measurement of diffused reflected 
light on a matte surface, so a standard 
reflection board with an 18% reflection 
ratio is a matte-surfaced gray board. 

However, even for a subject with 
the same reflection ratio, the bright- 
ness of the reflected light is variable, 
depending on the direction and 
strength of the illuminating light or the 
quality of the subject's surface. An 
absolute brightness value of the light 
reflecting off the subject's surface 
metered at a point of measurement 
(that is, a camera position in photogra- 
phy) is called “illuminance.” 

Readers should be aware of the 
usage of these two terms in the text. 
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Pnoto 19: 
Tais photo was taken by using a light-colored background 
and incidental light transmitted through a translucent 
ass board underneath. In this case, it is impossible to 

se an incidental-light exposure meter. If measured by an 
aged-light exposure meter, the resulting photo is 
T rexposed, as you can see in photo 19, due to the 
=tuence of the bright background, making the colors of 
=e glassware appear dull and overly dark. 
to 20: 
>e circled spot on one of the pieces of glassware (in photo 
spot metered. Asa result, the photo is correctly 
sed and the colors of the glassware are reproduced 
>eautifully. This is a frequently encountered situation in 
h the determination of the correct exposure is very 
“cult with a metering system other than spot metering. 


Photo 19 


Proto 21: 

“>e arge black plate occupies a large area of the 

against the dark background. Measuring 

bject with averaged-light metering 
exposes the photo, and the glittering tone of 

= metal crawfish is lost 


hoto 22: 

ot metering the surface of the metal crawfish, 

orrect exposure is obtained, especially for the 
y metal surface, and the quality of the metal is 

«= cefined. This is also a case in which any 

“ering techniques other than spot metering will 

= com give the correct exposure. 


ån even more accurate technique is to 
>c: meter a standard 18% gray board 
Photo 15.) 
~s technique is very useful in still-life 
>> ctography and photocopying, in which a 
_>ect is either light-colored, dark-colored, 
~as a glossy texture. You can obtain a 
~torm result for all subjects by using this 
echnique. 


Spot meter a different 
area according to the 
lighting conditions 
zven for a subject with an 18% reflection 
270, the illuminance produced may be 
pletely different depending on the way 
s lighted. 
To make this point clear, you can light a 
_> ect of uniform tone with surfaces of 
- “erent angles from one direction. 
Take a look at my experiment, in which a 


Photo 20 


- Photo 21 


Photo 22 


standard 18% gray board is folded into three 
and lighted diagonally from the right front of 
the board (or the left side from your point of 
view). (Photos 16 through 18.) 

The middle section, facing front, receives 
the light diagonally and diffuses it softly, but 
the section at right reflects the light strongly 
and possesses a high illuminance, while the 
section at left is barely lighted and has a very 
low illuminance. 

As a result, the correct exposure is 
obtained by spot metering the middle sec- 
tion, which has a standard half tone; spot 
metering the section at right will result in an 
underexposed photo, while spot metering 
the section at left will produce an overex- 
posed one. As should be obvious, photos 
taken by spot metering the two side sections 
will not reproduce the color charts below 
correctly. 

What this experiment illustrates is that 
not every subject with an 18% reflection 
ratio is suitable to spot meter; keep in mind 


that you have to select and spot meter a 
subject which possesses not only the stan- 
dard 18% reflection ratio but also medium 
illuminance under given lighting conditions. 

Looking at the first group of sample 
photos (Photos 1 through 6), you will notice 
that spot metering the shadowed area of 
the white stone gives the correct exposure, 
while spot metering the area of the same 
stone receiving direct sunlight results in an 
underexposed shot. 

The most important trick to mastering 
the spot metering system is to train yourself 
to be able to quickly and easily locate an 
area having medium illuminance under a 
given lighting condition. 

If you have plenty of time to spare, you 
can try another spot metering technique — 
mieasure the brightest and darkest areas 
within the image to calculate the median 
exposure value. Under real-life conditions, 
however, it is often more difficult to select 
such areas because a subject might have an 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’ 


Photo 23: 

Photographing a setting sun often 
makes exposure determination very 
difficult. Averaged-light metering is ren- 
dered ineffective by the sunlight, thus 
underexposing the photo. 


Photo 24: 

This photo was taken by spot metering 

a spot in the sky a little away from 

the sun. In this case, some degree of 

exposure compensation, either plus or 

minus, can be used to express a 

photographer's intention in this image. 

Photo 23 


Photo 24 


Photo 25 


J 
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Photo 25 & 26: 

The boarding bridge of a ferry pier is 
illuminated by the setting sun. Since 
averaged-light metering makes the 
photo look flat, the highlighted area of 
the bridge is spot metered to create an 
unusual effect on the photo by giving 
more emphasis to the setting sun’s light. 


area exceptionally brighter or darker than 
the rest. From my experience, spot metering 
a single area of medium tone and medium 
illuminance is more practical and easier to 
perform. 


Don’t be deceived by the 
color of a subject and the 
brightness of the back- 
ground 


Now you know you only have to spot 
meter an area of medium tone and medium 
illuminance to obtain the correct exposure. 
But it is rather difficult to accurately judge 
which area has medium tone and medium 
illuminance if a subject has a complicated 
combination of brightness and darkness. 
One of the things that makes your deci- 
sion difficult is that a subject is not always 
gray and monotone; rather, it is in most 


Photo 26 


What is the latitude of film? 


Even when a photograph is taken using 
the correct exposure, the brightest area 
of the image may be washed out and 
lose tone, or the darkest area may turn 
out black and lose its color and details 
ifthe subject has too much difference 
in brightness between these two ex- 
tremes. The latitude of film indicates 
the range of brightness — between the 
brightest and darkest points — in which 
a given film can reproduce the tone and 
color of a subject accurately. 

As areference, remember that standard, 
color negative (print) film has a latitude 
of EV 8 to EV 9, while standard color 
transparency (slide) film is EV 5 to EV 6. 


cases full of different colors. 

For example, even if two areas of a sub- 
ject may look to possess the same brightness 
to the naked eye, their measurements may 
tell you that a green area is actually darker 
than a red one. Or, to your eyes, a white 


area in the shadow may look brighter than 
an orange area illuminated by a strong light. 
These situations are very deceiving and 

you have to pay close attention to your 
judgments. 

On the other hand, a subject of the same 
brightness may look brighter than it actually 
is if the background is dark. You should 
remember that our optical senses can be 
easily deceived by the relative brightness of 
a subject when compared to its background. 

An effective method to counter this 
deception which I often employ is to 
imagine the image reproduced in black and 
white in my mind, pick out an area which 
would be reproduced as a medium-illumi- 
nance half tone (standard gray), and then 
spot meter it. 

If you have a good background in black 
and white photography, I suppose this will 
be the easiest and most efficient way of 
going about things. 
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J. The classic example of backlighting 

graphy, in which a subject by a window is 
sraphed against an outdoor background 
>>! coming through a white curtain. The 


around the model's waist is spot metered, 
"ce it would make the photo a little too 

>~* -1 exposure compensation is used to 

=serve the backlighting effect. 


Photo 33 


Situations where spot 
metering has great 


advantages 

~ notographing under transmitted light 

~ tions: When photographing flower 

s and leaves or transparent glassware 

cst backlighting, the correct exposure is 
ble to obtain with an incidental-light 
sure meter and very difficult with an 
d-light TTL meter if a shiny subject 
~pies only a small area of the whole 


~ spot meter is ideal for such situations, 

2 all you have to do to obtain the correct 
sure is measure just one selected spot 
“ere the light is transmitted. Besides, the 


Photo 29. In order to 
photograph sunlight 
centered like a 
spotlight on the field 
flowers in a valley, the 
brightest area of the 
field is spot metered. 
Averaged-light 
metering would have 
made the photo 
brighter overall and 
less impressive. 


Photo 27 


reflected scene stand out from the background, the 
mirror is spot metered so that the background trees 
underexposed. 


Photo 28. The sunlight of the setting sun pouring in 
through stormclouds. In order to preserve the beautiful 
gold of the sky, the highlighted spot of the bright sky 
is spot metered. Then, to emphasize the glow, + 1 
exposure compensation is used. 


brightness of a background, white or black, 
has no influence on the main subject. You 
can capture beautiful, true-to-life colors of a 
subject even under such backlit conditions. 
(Photos 19 & 20.) 

(2) Subjects containing a mirror or a specu- 
lar surface: A subject like polished metal or 
glossy painted surface reflects the light like 
a mirror and is totally different from one 
having a light-diffusing matte surface. If an 
image contains such an area, that area usual- 
ly has far greater illuminance than the rest. 
And if the rest of the image has a darker 
tone, an averaged-light meter will primarily 
measure those dark areas. As a result, the 
picture will be overexposed and a shiny or 
glossy area will lose its brilliance and color, 
and instead look all washed out. On the 
other hand, if you spot meter this area and 
determine the exposure, you can easily get 
the intended effect: the tone of this high- 
lighted area is faithfully reproduced and its 
quality is accurately expressed. (Photos 21 
& 22.) 


Photo 28 


Photo 31 


Photo 27. In this picture, scenery is reflected in a traffic 
mirror located ata blind road curve. In order to make the 


are 


Photo 31. In order to emphasize a 
particular element of the image, the 
shining waves, the ocean surface is 
spot metered to underexpose the 
image and make it look a little darker 
than the real scene. 


Photo 32. Trout are grilled ona 
hearth in a country house. The bright 
red glow of the burning charcoal is 
very impressive against the dark 
background, so the glowing charcoal 
is spot metered and the photo is a lit- 
tle underexposed overall. 


Photo 33. This is a good example of 
photographing a subject using the 
transmitted light of backlighting. The 
highlighted area of the flower petals 
is spot metered so that the texture 
and detail of the flower, such as the 
wrinkles of the petals, are well 
defined. 


Take a photo that 
expresses your own feel- 
ing and originality 

Finally, I would like to give one last piece 

of advice to VisionAge readers: Taking 
photos mechanically using only the correct 
exposure at all times will seldom produce an 
outstanding photo. It is necessary to present 
your own ideas in your work by adjusting 
the exposure to create the right atmosphere 
for a subject; sometimes by overexposing it, 
and at other times by underexposing it. And 
I think spot metering is ideal for this pur- 
pose, since it allows you to select a spot or 
spots to be measured at your will, giving you 
total control over an exposure within the 
range of the film’s latitude. 

I hope our readers have got some ideas 
about the operations and advantages of spot 
metering by reading my article and looking 
at the sample photos, and will be able to 
make the best use of this revolutionary tech- 
nological device. 
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Looking back as far as I can remember I 
always wanted to travel. My first expedition 
was planned in my pram, a long crawl to 
and through a gap in the garden hedge. My 
frantic mother found me atop a neighbour’s 
rockery some time later. For a second try I 
used a red pedal car to visit friends the other 
side of town, which didn’t go down too well 
with father. The first was hard on the knees; 
the second on the backside. Father and I 
never did see eye to eye on my travel aspira- 
tions. Later I found two wheels were better 
than four and still think so when I see the 
present chaos in our cities. 

The long growing up business created a 
frustrating delay in my childhood plans to 
be an explorer. If I didn’t hurry there might 


Llama pack train — ANDES 
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U 
Reflections of = 
a Cyclo-Journalist 
by Ian H. Hibell 


be nothing left to explore! To the detriment 
of my general education I spent overlong 
hours absorbing the discoveries of the early 
navigators in the Polar regions as well as 
their routes to the cannibal populated South 
Sea islands; how I hoped there might still 
be the odd cannibal around. The result? At 
least I did well in geography. 

A further setback was enforced military 
service which I spent happily enough in 
the Royal Air Force in Arabia, India and 
East Africa. Consequently it wasn’t until 
1963 that I was ready to see the world 
independently. 

In this era of supersonic airliners and 
orbiting satellites it is often said the globe is 
shrinking. I’d argue: not for those attempting 
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to circle it on a bicycle. My projected two 
ear tour did in fact take ten. 
It has been suggested there are quicker or 
more comfortable ways to do it but speed 
as never a criteria. Comfort? There are 
=cmittedly disadvantages in this respect for 
~ riding across the pampas or penetrating a 
ingle I get in such a worn and unwashed 
state my own mother wouldn’t recognise 
2. However this in itself acts to my advan- 
ce. Arriving in a village tired, hungry and 
zty often gains a hospitality never offered 
those in a better state of appearance or 
2alth. Pressed to rest awhile in an Iban 
-ghouse, to spend Christmas with an 
=sximo princess, or to sit out a blizzard in a 
-ditional Korean home, it is an introduc- 


> 10 the very ways of life I have come to 
perience. 
-uring those ten tenderfoot years of 
ering | reached Asia via Canada 
= Alaska. It was in Japan amongst her 
“anoes, shrines and kimono girdled 
s that I finally abandoned all ideas of 
=ng to a time schedule. So began a 
“lating stay in S.E. Asia followed by 
>er exploration of the Americas on my 
= back to Britain. One short 250-mile 
>each of that long leg from Tierra del Fuego 
~ aska provided me with material for an 
canned living as a writer. 
-anama’s “Darien Gap” has been driven 
{more than one expedition, but just to the 
=n lies Colombia’s Atrato Swamp. In that 
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Burobudor Temple — JAVA (INDONESIA) 


dank belt of snake and insect-infested hell 
I found adventure only truly begins when 

things go horribly wrong. If there is a plus 

apart from the relief of survival, it must be 
that one’s appreciation and awareness of life 
is never greater than at the point one thinks 

one is about to lose it. 

Success in Panama had given me a host 
of tales to tell from the evocative to the hor- 
rific, also a strong reluctance to return to the 
conventional breadwinning I'd travelled in 
part to avoid. I decided to try my luck with 
the pen. 

I'd left England the satisfied owner 
of an Olympus Pen D but in order to take 
advantage of the Zuiko interchangeable lens 
system, switched to the original OM-1. This 


Celebration after the hunt — SOUTHERN SUDAN 


Rice fields — TAIWAN 
proved fortunate in that I found magazine 
editors opted for full frames and I began to 
sell my articles regularly. 

Eighteen months later I wanted another 
adventure and so in 1975 I entered the 
Sahara Desert on a lone expedition from 
Norway to Cape Town. Logistic problems 
— how could! possibly carry enough water 
— kept my slightly increased photographic 
equipment down to one body, a standard 
lens, a tripod and 135mm telephoto. I began 
to wonder how I'd ever managed without 
the latter. It gave me a head start on any- 
body annoyed at my pointing it at him and 
has been a “necessity” on all subsequent 
expeditions. 
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Riding through jungle — LIBERIA 
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Another market — URCOS 


NORTH CAPE 


MOSCOW 


KARACHI 


MAURITIUS 


CAPE TOWN 


Camping in Algeria 


My novice career as a cyclo/photo jour- 
nalist seemed destined to perish along with 
me at the first hurdle of that African venture. 


IRKUTSK 
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Ragged Point — CALIFORNIA COAST 


I became lost in the Sahara without water, 
and I thought I was hallucinating when two 
Tuareg children scarcely older than the baby 
camel they were looking after stumbled 
across me. 

Prior to such moments, or when the 
elephant prepares to charge, or when the 
warrior raises his spear, I feel I’m in the 
wrong profession. I have little interest in 
leaving a posthumous record of my death 
by hunger or dehydration; when faced with 
violence I don’t automatically reach for 
the camera. I miss the trauma of stretched 
nerves: the dramatic. I’m left with the more 
controlled moments of twenty years of 
reaching for those remoter places and the 
fulfillment of my schoolboy dreams. 

Television now brings the full grandeur 
of the planet to our armchairs but surely 
there can be no real substitute for seeing it 
“live” and photographing it personally; with 
Olympus of course! 

Ironically, although in 1963 I ostensibly 
set out to ride around the world, I didn’t do 
so. Plans are to remedy this in 1985 but I do 
get sidetracked so easily! IZI 
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Three outstanding photo portfolios have been published recently, 
all exceptional for their originality of theme and for their skill 


and artistry in execution. All are well worth a look. 


A Personal Portfolio \\ 
CHINATOWN \\ 
by R. Ian Lloyd 4 


“anadian-born photographer R. Ian Lloyd is causing quite a 
sensation on the photographic scene with his unique portfolio, 

A Personal Portfolio CHINATOWN.” He happened upon Singapore’s 
“hinatown, a town within a city, during a recent trip to this Southeast 
+sian country and was fascinated by the place — its people, its moods, 
= history, all intermingling with each other to create a strange but 
“arming way of life. Since then, he has continued to pursue his quarry in 
““inatown — by capturing on film the town and its people. 

The text of the portfolio is written by a local journalist, Irene Hoe, from the 
>vaits Times Group of Newspapers, and in it she explains the cultural and historic 
aues of Mr. Lloyd’s Chinatown. 


PORTFOLIO III 
“Special Edition JAP. 
by Andy Katz 
= young New York-based photographer, Andy Katz 
=s Deen receiving enormous (and well-deserved) 
2ntion in photographic circles for his exceptional 
in various categories. His newest portfolio — 
eii Japan and includes subjects shot during a recent 6-week visit to various 


vers of the country in 1984. Selected works from this portfolio were exhibited this 
“eoruary in the United States. Each of these photographs \ was personally processed, 


16” xX 20” museum boards, and enclosed in 

‘£ archival boxes, creating an acid-free 

, environment guaranteed to preserve the life of 
the photographs indefinitely. 

Katz has spent a great deal of time during 
the last seven years traveling to various 
countries around the world to photograph 

r ca A A children. This resulted in his publishing his 
2est-known pole. PORTFOLIO: “CHILDREN 
~=2™ AROUND THE WORLD.” In his PORTFOLIO II: 
»pecial Edition ISRAEL,” Katz focused his camera on 
=e Western Wall, causing considerable controversy 
mound the world. 


PORTFOLIO Ill 
“Special Edition JAPAN” 
Write to: 
Andy Katz 
Sunshine Canyon, Boulder, CO 80302, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (803)444-5925 


A Personal Portfolio CHINATOWN 
Published and distributed by 

R. lan Lloyd Productions 

18 Chestnut Crescent, Singapore 2367 
Telephone: 769-0228, Telex: RS50634 


Historie de l’appareil photographique 
OLYMPUS de 1936 a 1983 (The history of 
the Olympus camera from 1936 to 1983) 


A unique history book on the Olympus 
camera has been compiled, written (in 
French) and published in Paris by 
Dominique and Jean-Paul Francesch of 
France. 

This book, edited by two devoted 
Olympus camera enthusiasts of long 
standing, is more than a simple 
explanation of the long history and many accomplishments of 
Olympus; it reflects the history of the modern European 
camera, and is also a verification of Olympus’ philosophy of 
camera development, concept and design. 

This book is chock-full of valuable information and photo- 
graphs of classic Olympus cameras of exceptional historic 
value — some of which are extremely difficult to obtain today 
even in Japan. This book should be a good reference work for 
all Olympus camera history buffs, and it is a beautiful, well- 
executed art book in its own right. 

Published and distributed by 


DESSAIN ET TOLRA 
10, rue Cassette — 75006 Paris, France 


OLYMPUS 


Present from Olympus 

Olympus will present 5 copies of the above “Historie de l'appareil 
photographique OLYMPUS de 1936 a 1983” to the first 5 letters 
from VisionAge readers received at the editorial office. Those who 


wish to win a copy should write to this address: 
VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. 


San-Ei Bldg., 22-2, Nishi-Shinjuku 1-Chome, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 163-91 Japan 
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OLYMPUS GALLERIES HESTES 


ees AROUND THE WORLD 


Fostering a New Direction in 
Creative Photography 


THE OLYMPUS PHOTO PLAZA IN TOKYO 


Just a little northwest of the heart of 
metropolitan Tokyo lies Shinjuku, Japan’s 
fastest growing business district and a place 
where new urban cultures seem to emerge 
with each passing day. The bustling city 
center has also become a mecca for young 
photographers, with such an endless array of 
camera shops it is oftentimes called 
“Camera Town Japan.” Amidst all of this is 
what could well be the most popular and 
progressive photography establishment of 
all, the OLYMPUS PHOTO PLAZA. 

Opened in 1978, the Plaza from the very 
outset was intended as a progressive center 
for the cultivation of a new artistic direction 
for photography, something it seems to be 
achieving with great success. At first, 
however, the Plaza was slow to mature, 
deliberately taking its time to set up its 
photo gallery and other facilities. This 
strategy slowly but surely enabled the Plaza 
to develop its own innovative concepts and 
adopt the very latest facilities available. 

Now, besides an outstanding photo gall- 
ery, the Plaza offers a “User 
Service Station” where 
photographers and would-be 
photographers can get 
answers to just about any 
question under the sun 
relating to photography. 
There’s also a large showroom 
with everything from cameras 
and photographic materials to 
microcassette recorders on 
display. In short, an absolute 
paradise for camera 
enthusiasts. 
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The OLYMPUS PHOTO PLAZA is 
located in a nine-story building situated at a 
major intersection in Shinjuku. On the main 
floor of the building, you'll find the OLYM- 
PUS GALLERY just off to the right of the 
entrance. The first thing that may catch your 
eye is the impressive and artistically 
designed display wall that stretches 42 
meters in length. You'll also notice the 
spaciousness and the gallery’s superb light- 
ing system. Here, people can admire the 
artistic creations of photographers under 
ideal conditions and in complete comfort, 
perhaps one of the reasons why it has been 


ranked as one of the top two galleries in 
Tokyo. 

Thanks to its central location and excel- 
lent facilities, the OLYMPUS GALLERY is 
constantly swamped with countless applica- 
tions from professionals, semi-professionals 
and amateurs alike. No exhibition fee or 
qualifications are required of the applicants, 
but before any photographic works can be 
exhibited, the Gallery committee judges and 
selects them on a very strict yet fair basis. 
Incidentally, exhibitions have already been 
booked until the end of March 1986. 

The Gallery’s premier event is the 
Professional Photographer’s Photo Exhibi- 
tion. Held six times a year, the exhibition 
has become an international cultural event 
where professional photographers from 
Japan and around the world come together 
to share in a friendly exchange of art and 
culture. An agreement between Olympus 
Europa and MAGNUM made it possible to 
exhibit the works of foreign photographers. 
Furthermore, with the help of the Olympus 
Corporation in the U.S., the Gallery will be 
able to exhibit the creations of two of the 
world’s most renowned photographers twice 
a year. These events have been received 


th overwhelming enthusiasm by camera 
=—thusiasts throughout Japan. 
Another highlight event for the Gallery is 
=e yearly Olympus Photo Contest. This 
zar marks the sixth time the contest is to be 
~d. The contest provides amateurs and 


s=™i-professionals from all over Japan the Let’s not forget, too, that the OLYMPUS 
ance to have their work judged by the PHOTO PLAZA also offers a complete line 
2_ery’s experts, and to ultimately be of photographic equipment and materials. 
22ognized for their efforts. Such an oppor- What’s more, while Olympus has always 
“ty is rare in Japan, and it is not very been known for providing excellent after- 
-rising that many fine professionals have sales service to customers, the Plaza does its 
~erged from the ranks of the contestants. part to offer potential customers “‘before- tion. The showroom, by the way, is com- 
-=e Gallery also encourages the contestants sales service.” The Plaza’s “User Service pletely outfitted exactly for this purpose. 
>ersonally call on them as part of its Station” is where it all happens. Here, peo- The Plaza also holds exhibitions to give 
-orts in helping to foster the further ple can actually try out products on display the public a peek at new products and tech- 
“=-elopment of promising new artists. in the showroom before making their selec- nologies as well as at new photographic 


directions. The “Nature Exhibition” and 
Iwago’s “Animal Kingdom Serengeti,” were 
two such exhibitions held recently. Both 
won high acclaim for their powerful 
portrayal of the need to preserve our natural 
environment and the life within it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many P.S.J. prize winners, like 
Fujii, Suda, Iwago and Takahashi, regularly 
contribute to the Plaza’s exhibitions. 

The OLYMPUS PHOTO PLAZA is mak- 
ing valuable contributions toward cultivating 
a new direction for creative photography. 
Even now, it is planning to open branches in 
every part of Japan, so that it can introduce 
more and more people to a progressive new 
world of artistic expression. 


OLYMPUS PHOTO PLAZA — TOKYO, JAPAN TOKYO Tel: 03-209-4821 
Exhibition Schedule from September to December, 1985 


OLYMPUS 

9/10 - 10/22 The Youichi Midorigawa Photo Exhibition PHOTO 
3/24 - 10/29 The Naotoshi Tejima & Group Photo Exhibition 
3/31 -11/5 The Seiji Kido Photo Exhibition SARS ee ae 
1/7 -11/12 The Japan Stone Buddha Photo AssociationExhibition = 

14-11/26 The Masayuki Egawa Photo Exhibition = 

28 -12/3 The “Koudai Gonin” Photo Exhibition ee oe 5 
2/5-12/17 The Sixth OLYMPUS Photo Exhibition SHINJUKU St. ESUN 
2/19 -12/28 The 1985 OLYMPUS Camera Club outstanding Photo Exhibition I ak SHINJUKU 3 chome 

T>e exhibition schedule is subject to change.) @ 


SHINJUKU STATION 


Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Closed on Wednesdays. 
Shinjuku Nomura-Shoken Bldg., 9F 5-17-9 Shinjuku, 


Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160 VisoriAges ee 


“Les Amis d’/Olympus” 


The late Mr. Marc Delemme 
Former Editor, Olympus Club Bulletin - “OLYMPE” 


Mr. Marc Delemme, founding member of the French photo club dedicated to amateur photography. 
club “Les Amis d’Olympus,” and chief editor of the club May we begin by offering our most heartfelt condolences, 
magazine “L’Olympe,” was recently lost in a tragic accident in on behalf of all of us at Olympus VisionAge, to Mr. Delemme’s 
Bangkok. Prior to that fateful journey, he visited Japan and we family and friends. We offer, in retrospect, a brief biography of his 
had the good fortune of meeting him and discussing his activities history with “Les Amis d’Olympus” based on our discussions 
with the photo club. We also gained valuable insight as to how with him. 


this dynamic individual, and others like him, formed a successful 


Joint exhibit of “Les Amis d’Olympus” 
at the Parisian Photo Gallery — 
“Les Recontres d’Olympus” 


pu Cus 
*Les Anis D‘OLYRPUS" 


The bulletin is chock-full 
of information on new 
products and a wide 
variety of events. —— 
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Studio work with three professional models 
_es Amis d’Olympus,” meaning The Friends of Olympus, is a 
~=nch photography club comprised of and dedicated to amateur 
*ographers and their art. It all started in the summer of 1979 
an SCOP, the official Olympus importer for France, held a 
=al one-day amateur photography clinic for Olympus owners. 
The clinic, arranged by Mr. Francis Delvert, a technical writer 
>COP, was intended to parallel the training clinic offered 
=usively to Olympus dealers. Several of the amateur photo- 
vaphers in attendance expressed a desire to meet on a regular 
s enabling them to enhance their skills by exchanging experi- 
2s. discussing their techniques, and showing their photos. 
== was an additional interest in possible photo competitions. 


“Les Amis d’Olympus” currently meets twice monthly in a 
small garden bungalow in Osny, about 30 kilometers north of 
Paris. The club’s activities are numerous and diverse, providing 
continual honing of their shutter skills. The winter months lend 
themselves to indoor photography. These activities include semi- 
nars on portraits and still-life photography. Portrait instruction 
includes technical advice on lighting and framing, and allows club 
members to work with both amateur and professional models, 
while still-life seminars cover flower arrangements and attempt to 
duplicate the delicate balances found in traditional oil paintings. 

Warm weather brings the club outdoors to capture the marvels 
of the world around them. Amateur shutterbugs try their hand at 
the difficult and elusive job of sports photography. Club members 


2 collective interest expressed that day gave birth to the 
Modest in its infancy, the members met once a month in 
= southern suburbs of Paris. Mr. Delvert lent his expertise and 
“cence, and introduced the group to macrophotography. Pre- 
=y unexplored by the fledgling club, this new technique 
he door to discovery, and further enhanced the common 
1at formed the bond so vital to any club or organization. 
“ne club, which boasted an initial membership of 15, has 
roomed to its present membership of 40. Several of the 


“ers share similar interests, and the club is constantly 


acing new members. 


=ca club members’ outing scene from a shooting week in Camargue, Southern France. Theme was Macrophotography & Migratory Birds. 
- ; a ara] f su ERS <3 ’ = . 
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(Photos continue onto next page) | 
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A scene from a club members’ working session for better photography 


consistently turn out professional-quality pictures capturing skiers, 
tennis players, and many other fast-moving athletes in intricate 
detail. Outdoor photography also demands an appreciative and 
informed eye to capture the exquisite and timeless architecture 
found throughout France. Weekends and school holidays are 
perfect for organizing photo excursions, and the club members 
never miss an opportunity for a week or two in one of France’s 
bird sanctuaries, or even a one-day trip to Paris. The club also 
sponsors two 4-day trips a year to the Netherlands during tulip 
flowering to capture nature’s magnificence on film. 

Individual effort by club members, combined with group 
support, make “Les Amis d’Olympus’”’ a serious contending force 
in regional and national photo contests. The club has set its goals 
high, and continually striving to surpass these goals aided signifi- 
cantly in the club winning top honors for color slides and second 
place for color prints in the 1984 VR15 (West Paris Federation of 
Photo Clubs Contest). This noteworthy accomplishment allows 
them to compete with the 30 best photo clubs in France. 

Their continuing accomplishments led to an invitation by Mr. 
Delvert and Mr. Guy Fouruse to exhibit club photographs in the 
SCOP-owned “Les Rencontres d’Olympus” photo gallery located 
in “Le Forum Des Halles” shopping center. During the Septem- 
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Preparing for the Club's photo exhibit 


ber-October 1984 exhibition, over 19,000 people admired the 
best works of “Les Amis d’Olympus” members. Only the best 

of club photos are shown and entered in competition, and this 
provides a never-ending quest to improve, fine tune, and explore 
all aspects of photography. 

As the club grew and activities became more numerous, it was 
determined that a newsletter or magazine was in order. This need 
spawned “L’Olympe” magazine. Published and distributed to club 
members three times a year, the magazine contains a program of 
coming activities. “L’Olympe”’ offers features concerning partici- 
pants and results in photo competitions, new Olympus equipment 
announcements, and assesses all new equipment to better inform 
prospective buyers. The publication also contains the “dossier of 
the month,” which is a detailed coverage of future activities, 
photo exhibits, small ads, and other club news. 

Club members plan to set up a multiple projection group this 
year. Limitations in time, equipment, and facilities will be small 
stumbling blocks indeed to this energetic and aggressive group. 

An integral key to the success of any club depends largely on 
its ability to finance itself. With the exception of occasional SCOP 
donations for contest winners, “Les Amis d’Olympus’ is finan- 
cially independent. The town of Osny, in an effort to support its 
local talent, also donated the required funds to acquire much 
needed studio lighting equipment. 

The history and accomplishments of the members of ‘Les 
Amis d’Olympus’” is an inspiration to camera lovers throughout 
the world. With the common thread of photographic desire, and 
one or two gifted individuals like Mr. Marc Delemme, similar 
clubs can exist in your area. If Mr. Delemme’s outlook had to be 
summed up in three words, it would have to be “GO FOR IT.” 


Please address further inquiries to: 
LES AMIS D’OLYMPUS 
3 rue de Chars, 95520, OSNY, FRANCE 


The ZUIKO Story (4) 


— A History of Olympus Cameras — 


Free Light Value 


=: ine same 1954 Photokina that was 
=< by the appearance of the Leica M3, 
2st German firm of Deckel announced 
=: Value Shutter” that was to launch a 
zza in camera exposure determination. 
zay, when exposure determination 
=< automatically by the camera, the 
æ user is not greatly impressed by 
=~ ‘light value,” or the concept it 
“races. At the time, however, when 
> 2c light meters were still in the future, 
sw development was to fundamentally 
=æ the lens shutter of the time. 
=e light value is obtained by using the 
ng formula: 


>>\A2/T) 


ere LV is the light value, A is the F num- 
2nd T is the exposure time in seconds. 


We can see from this formula that one 
second at F1.4 represents a light value of 1. 
Further, any combination of lens aperture 
and shutter speed that gives the same 
exposure, for example 2 seconds at F2 or 
4 seconds at F2.8, also represents a light 
value of 1. 

Similarly, when the aperture remains the 
same and the exposure time is halved, or 
when the speed is the same but the aperture 
is halved, the LV number increases by 1. 

(* On the Light Value Chart, the same 
light values appear diagonally from 


sideration the film speed to this value, we 
now obtain a figure that represents the 
actual subject brightness. 

For example, if we say LV10, all we are 
doing is expressing a combination such as 
1/250 sec. at F2, or 1/30 sec. at F5.6, etc. 
But if we say LV10 with ASA (ISO) 100 film, 
we mean that the brightness of the subject 
is such as to afford a correct exposure at 
1/250 sec. at F2 with ASA (ISO) 100 film, 
or at 1/30 sec. at F5.6 with ASA (ISO) 

100 film, etc. In Japan it is currently 


bottom left to top right. The diagonal 
shows combinations of lens aperture 
and shutter speed that give the same 


Le aka a en 
250 | 500 |1000 


Pre 3 


exposure effect.) 
This light value, in other words, is 


11 


merely the result of deriving one 
value from a combination of lens 
aperture and shutter speed values. 
However, when we take into con- 


Light Value Chart 
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popular to express the combination of 
LV and a film speed of ASA (ISO) 100 
as “EV”, or exposure value. 

Back then the lens aperture values had 
already been standardized as the F numbers 
we are familiar with today, but shutter 
speeds were set at 1, 1/2, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 
1/100, and 1/250 sec. by convention. It was 
Deckel who first introduced the improved 
shutter speed settings of 1, 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 
etc. that are standard today. At the same 
time they made the spacing or angle bet- 
ween each shutter speed setting equal. 
Similarly with the aperture settings, they 
made the spacing on the dial equal for each 
doubling of aperture value, and also made 
the spacing or angle between aperture set- 
tings the same as those between shutter 
speed settings. Finally, they arranged the 
rotation of the two dials so that the shutter 
speed became faster in the same direction 
of rotation as made the aperture larger, and 
allowed the dials to be linked to move as 
one unit. This constituted the “Light Value 
Shutter,” an arrangement by which the shut- 
ter speeds and aperture settings could be 
varied simultaneously without altering the 
LV setting. To change the LV setting, the 
linkage between the two dials should be 
released, and the aperture dial rotated on its 
own to the desired value. In actual practice 
there were a number of questions raised by 
this concept of linking the shutter speed and 
aperture dials right from the beginning, and 
there was no shortage of opponents of the 
idea, Olympus among them. 

Here I should like to point out that the 
technical movement towards coupled 
exposure meters with shutters was to mark 
a major turning point in the evolution of 
lens shutters. About this time progress and 
diversification in the technology of camera 
exposure systems started to advance by 
leaps and bounds. Accordingly, camera 
makers were no longer so willing to follow 
their previous practice of buying standard 
shutters from the shutter manufacturers and 
then making the camera with them. Instead, 
they reversed the order of business, and 
began to demand shutters specially made to 
suit the type and performance specifications 
of the new cameras they were developing. 
Also around this time, the Japanese camera 
industry was at last beginning to emerge 
from the traditional domination of German 
cameras and enter an era of more equal 
competition. 
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Olympus Wide Super (1957) 


The two cameras shown in the photo- 
graphs, the Olympus Wide Super and the 
Olympus 35.SII.1.8, did not yet feature 
the doubled shutter speeds, but they most 
decidedly did abide by the new “‘light value” 
concept. However, in view of the previously 
mentioned Olympus dislike of the light 
value hook for linked shutter speed and 
aperture settings, the two dials were not 
directly linked together. Instead, both dials 
were of the same diameter and set close 
together, with an intermediate window in 
which the light value was displayed. Thus 
all that was required was for the fingers to 
grasp both dials at the same time to provide 
what was essentially linked operation, while 
at the same time each of the dials could be 
operated separately with complete freedom. 


Free Light Value 


That is the reason why this system was 
called as the “Free Light Value” system. The 
Olympus Wide Super was introduced in July 
1957, and the SII.1.8 in November of the 
same year. The Wide Super was fitted with a 
35mm F2 H Zuiko lens with eight elements 
arranged in six groups, while the SII.1.8 had 
a 42mm F1.8 G Zuiko lens with seven ele- 
ments in five groups. 

The Wide Super provided an easy-to- 
use circular LV type exposure calculator on 
the rear cover (see photo). This proved a 
very popular feature. In the case of the 
SII.1.8, a shutter with a built-in self timer 
was equipped. 

These cameras made their appearance 
at a time of immense and rapid progress 
towards exposure automation: the reason 
why both models were relatively short-lived. 


Olympus 35. SII. 1.8 (1957) 


But from the points of view of size, weight, 
styling, lenses, viewfinders, ease of use, etc., 
they were fine representatives of the Olym- 
pus 35S series and excellent examples of 
pre-light meter cameras. As such, they are 
well worthy of their places in Olympus 
history. 


LV-type exposure calculator 
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Perfect Light Value 


In 1958, Olympus announced one more 
pioneering high-performance 35mm lens 
shutter camera. This was the Olympus Auto. 
First, let’s take a look at its highly individual 
design. (See photo.) 

The top of the camera is dominated by 
the light meter and the viewfinder, with the 
rewind crank relegated to the camera bot- 
tom. The explanation is that the designers 
wanted to lengthen the base length of the 
rangefinder and get the maximum possible 
viewfinder magnification in order to fully 
exploit the fine performance of the newly 
developed 42mm F1.8 G Zuiko lens. 

At that time, Olympus gave the new 
camera’s exposure meter system the title of 
“Perfect Light Value System.” In justifica- 
tion, we should point out that the camera’s 
exposure selection system permitted a free 
choice between aperture preferred and shut- 
ter speed preferred, what is now known as 
a programmed exposure system. In other 
words, at a time when people were still 
bumbling along with awkward linked 
exposure meter and shutter systems, Olym- 
pus offered the generous choice of setting 


OLYMPUS-AUTO 


electro-set 


er the aperture or the shutter as desired. 
-=r that it was merely a question of align- 
= the moving indicator line with the meter 
sure indication in order to be sure the 
>csure would be all right. Furthermore, 
n extreme lighting conditions rendered 
= mitial aperture or shutter speed settings 
stable, they were automatically cor- 
“ec to ensure a perfect exposure. 
Perfect” was clearly more than just the 
=. advertising hype. There is not space 
-= 10 go into a detailed explanation of the 
. developed mechanism adopted in the 
suction. Suffice it to say that when the 
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emt ens. 
Snutter: Seiko special SLV; equally-spaced 
2Decure scales; equally-spaced shutter- 
sceed scales at B, 1, 2, 4, 8, 15, 30, 60, 

25 250 & 500; built-in self-timer; MX full 
=)>cnronization. 
*=ocusing: Straight helicoid type, coupled 

ange finder. 
* ewfinder: Luminous golden bright frame 
acer ; parallax automatic correction 
™ecnanism. 
* Exposure meter: Electric exposure-coupled 
~_+-filter type; coupling range: 6—17 EV with 
52 100 film, 4—8 EV with booster. 


shutter speed dial was rotated, the aperture 
was also changed in order to maintain the 
same light value, but when the aperture dial 
was rotated, only the aperture setting was 
changed. In fact, the Olympus Auto was 
then the only coupled exposure meter-type 
camera in the world with this kind of ver- 
satility. But the spirit of the times was drawn 
more to developing a simple, basic type of 
exposure automation rather than pursuing 
this kind of perfect picture-taking tech- 
nology. Consequently the ambitious Olym- 
pus Auto was unavoidably discontinued 
only a year after its first appearance. 
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e@Film winding: One-shot lever. 
eShutter: Self-cocking; winding stop 
mechanism at film end; double-exposure 
prevention mechanism; winding indicator; 
intentional multiple exposure mechanism; 
exposure counter automatically restored to 
frame “O” after film loading. 

e@Film rewinding: By rewind crank at 
bottom. 

eOthers: Side-open back cover; capable of 
using exclusive film cartridge; film advance 
indicator; film rewind completion indicator. 
eDimensions: 140 x 87 x 68 mm. 

e Weight: 780g. 


Ci, 


Olympus Ace 

In 1958, Olympus announced another 
remarkable lens-shutter camera named 
Olympus Ace. 

This camera’s primary attractions were 
the rear-mounted No. 00 shutter, which fit- 
ted within a very small, slim body, and the 
provision of three interchangeable lenses: a 
45mm standard, a 35mm wide angle, and 
an 80mm telephoto. Compared to other 
camera models with interchangeable lenses, 
the Ace was extraordinarily compact, which 
helped to make it an outstanding hit with 
photographic journalists of the time. 

My own feelings were as follows: 

“The 35mm camera came into existence 
originally as a compact camera. But with the 
rapid progress in increasing versatility with 
interchangeable lenses, the adoption of large 
aperture lenses, etc., the camera tended to 
grow steadily bigger, until it grew hard to 
call it a compact camera at all. So, along 
with the almighty ’do-anything’ type of 
35mm camera, there is also room for the 
compact type of lens shutter camera that 
stresses easy carrying and handling. I believe 
there should be progress equally in both 
these divergent directions, resulting in two 
separate 35mm camera genres. However, 
from the user’s point of view, it is difficult to 
discard the dream of interchangeable lenses. 
By creating a lens shutter camera with about 
three different, easily interchangeable lenses 
— awide angle, a standard, and a telephoto 
— it should be possible to realize at least a 
good part of this camera user’s dream.” 
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These ideas formed the motive behind 
the creation of the Olympus Ace. With 
regard to the camera design, there were two 
preconditions: 

1. The camera should be reasonably priced. 
2. It should be simple to use. 


The interchangeable-lens type of camera 
requires separate manufacturing of the 
lenses and the camera body, and calls for 
extremely sophisticated technology to 
ensure the necessary compatibility and 
precision. Yet the first condition made no 
allowance for increased price to accom- 
modate this interchangeable lens perfor- 
mance. 

The only solution was to design an extra- 
efficient structure — and this was to prove 

a major headache. The second concerned 
ease of handling. It meant that we could not 
make the camera unreasonably bulky and 
heavy, or unbalanced and difficult to carry 
when attempting to accommodate the 
interchangeable lens feature. This considera- 
tion also dictated the use of the No. 00 shut- 
ter. In the camera’s final form, except the 
length of the telephoto lens, I am confident 
we met the condition quite satisfactorily. 

The Ace was welcomed for its compact- 
ness and light weight, interchangeable lenses 
and ease of handling. Thanks to these 
features, it proved much more popular than 
the Auto. However, the fact that it did not 
have an exposure meter was a disadvantage. 
To make good this weakness, in 1959 
the Olympus Ace E with a built-in Selenium 
exposure meter, coupled only to the shutter 
speeds, went on the market. 

Production was to continue until 1961. 
However, despite this successful com- 
promise, the overall development of the 
35mm camera was to follow the natural 
trend to polarization described above. 


Olympus Ace Specifications 


Taking lens: E-Zuiko 45mm F2.8, E-Zuiko 
W 35mm F2.8 or E-Zuiko T 80mm F5.6. 
Interchangeable bayonet mount. 

e Focusing: Coupled rangefinder: 

44mm base length, 0.6X magnification, 
26.4mm effective base length. 

45mm standard & 35mm wide-angle lenses: 
straight-helicoid all-element shifting type with 
distance scales at, 5, 2, 1.3, and 0.8m. 
80mm telephoto lens: straight-helicoid two- 
front-element shifting type with distance 
scales at, 5, 3, 2, 1.5, and 1.2m. 

Shutter: Copal SV,'00, B & 1—500; built-in 
self-timer; MX synchro. 

Viewfinder: Luminous golden bright frame 
finder, parallax automatic correction. 

e Film winding: Automat with one-shot lever; 
self-cocking; 25° spare angle; 120° winding 
angle; double-exposure prevention mechan- 
ism; winding stop mechanism at film end. 

e Film rewinding: Rewind button/rewind 
crank type; rewind completion indicator. 
eDimensions: 132.5 x 81 x 63mm (with 
45mm standard lens). 

e Weight: 630g (with 45mm standard lens). 
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Along the Road to 
Automatic Exposure 
Control 


The very first camera in the world to 
achieve automatic determination of the 
exposure — what we refer to as “auto” — 
was probably the American Super Kodak 
620. Introduced in 1938, it was a beautifully 
designed top-quality model with coupled 
rangefinder that used the narrow-spindle 
620 film. 

The world’s second auto camera was the 
Agfa Automatic 66, introduced in 1956. It 
was a spring-open type camera that used 
120 film and produced 6 X 6 images. In this 
camera the aperture was first selected, 
and the proper shutter speed was then set 
automatically. The Super Kodak 620, on the 
other hand, was what we now know as a 
“shutter speed preferred” type. It is interest- 
ing that, quite unexpectedly, these two 
pioneering auto cameras were to represent 
the opposite systems. Be that as it may, for 
some reason neither of these models seemed 
to make much impact on the market. 

The time was in fact precisely the dawn 
of auto exposure control on the American 
market. In 1958 Bell & Howell introduced 


Bell & Howell Electric Eye 127 (1955) 


Agta Automatic 66 (1956) 


the Electric Eye 127 and Revere the 
Eyematic EE 127, both cameras featuring 
automatic exposure control. Not to be left 
behind, Kodak rushed out with the Brownie 
Starmatic EE camera. 

All of these were well within the popular 
model price range at that time, costing 
around $30. The film size was also the 
same, with a 4 X 4 image on 127 film, then 
the most popular type on the market. The 
camera that would have been the first 
Olympus AE camera, the “dream camera” 
Olympus Eye 4 X 4 (otherwise known as 
the Olympus Eyeflex) was discussed in 
the previous issue. This camera was also 
designed around that same time. 

Taking its cue from the appearance of 
this collection of 4 X 4-format box cameras, 
Heidecke planned the reintroduction 
of the twin lens reflex, and at this time the 
Rolleiflex 4 X 4 also gained a measure of 
temporary popularity. However, the boom 
was already over before it reached major 
proportions. The explanation is that the 
performance of 35mm color film was 
improving at an amazing rate, making larger 
film formats unnecessary, and at the same 
time the development of 35mm auto cam- 
eras was forging ahead. 


Kodak ® Brownie Starmatic (1956) 


This article is excerpted from The Zuiko Story written by Eiichi Sakurai 
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An Exciting Grand Prix Season for Olympus 
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After a battery of rigorous qualifying 
tests, the Olympus OM-4, 7 Zuiko lenses 
and 6 other pieces of equipment were 
approved for use aboard Space Shuttle 
flights. Once performance in areas such as 
stress resistance, EMI (electro-magnetic 
interference) output and ability to function 
in a vacuum had been analyzed, indepen- 
dent investigators announced that “the 
equipment is of excellent quality and will 
fully satisfy all of the photographic test 
objectives.” 


Olympus OM-4 Approved for Space Shuttle Use 


Formula One Grand Prix racing is one of 
the most popular and breathtaking events in 
the world of sports. From April to Novem- 
ber, fans thrill to high-speed performances 
on five continents: Europe, North and South 
America, Australia and Africa. 

Olympus joined forces with Lotus in 
1978, the year Mario Andretti dominated 
the World Championships behind the wheel 
of a black-and-gold Lotus 79. 

In 1985, Olympus made its comeback to 
Grand Prix racing, with its first appearance 
in five years, as a co-sponsor of the JPS 
Team Lotus. 

And now, thanks to the skill and deter- 
mination of drivers Elio de Angelis and 
Ayrton Senna, the team is heading for 
another successful season, standing currently 
at No. 3 overall. One of the highlight per- 
formances on this year’s circuit was Senna’s 
stunning win in the Belgian Grand Prix. 


To the Space Shuttle engineers, one 
of the biggest advantages of OM System 
equipment was that it passed with only 
minor external modifications. And in actual 
use in outer space, astronauts will appreciate 
its compact dimensions, easy handling and 
tough, reliable construction. 

Current plans call for OM System equip- 
ment to see duty on Space Shuttle flights 
starting late 1985. 
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PHOTOVISION Vol. III — Worldwide Shooting Session Held September 23, 1985 


In response to the stunning popularity 
of its PHOTOVISION Vols. 1 and 2, 
Olympus once again organized a world- 
wide simultaneous photography shoot in 
preparation for the upcoming edition of 
PHOTOVISION Vol. 3. More than 60 of 
the world’s top photographers fanned out 
around the globe, set their sights and 
released their shutters at precisely 14:00 
Greenwich Mean Time on September 23, 
the occasion of the autumnal equinox. And 
this year, Olympus is looking forward to 
even more outstanding results from this 
outing than the previous two occasions. 

In the three years since its beginning, 
participation in this event has come to be 
regarded as a special honor among today’s 
top photographers. What’s more, the unique 
concept of capturing a single instant of life 
in different locations around the world has 


been gaining increased public attention year 
by year. PHOTOVISION Vol. 3 is another 
step toward the Olympus goal of linking the 
inhabitants of the six continents into a single 
family via the lens, and will stand as an 
exciting addition to the visual record of man 
for future generations. 

PHOTOVISION Vol. 3 is scheduled for 
publication in the spring of 1986. To get 
your own copy of this unique, exciting 
portfolio, place your order at any major 
bookseller or contact one of the following: 


In North America 

NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI U.S.A., INC. 
(BOOKS NIPPAN) 

532 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90014, U.S.A. 

Tel. (213)687-7400 

Telex: 350072 BOOKS NIPPAN UD 


In Europe 

NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI 
DEUTSCHLAND GMBH 
Immermann Str. 45, 

4000 Dusseldorf, West Germany 
Tel. (0211)360738/360739 
Telex: 8588795 NSHD D 


NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI (UK) LTD. 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

London EC4M 8AA, England 

Tel. (01)248-4956 

Telex: 893579 NSH UK G 


In Other Areas of the World 
NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI INC. 
International Division 

3, 4-chome, Kanda-Surugadai, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 101, Japan 
Tel. (03)233-1111 

Telex: J25627 NIPPAN 

Cable: HONNIPPAN, TOKYO 
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